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Q Praper 


OF SAINT FRANCIS oF Assisi 


~~, 
ff oro make me a channel of 
Thy peace— 

That where there is hatred— 

| may bring love, 

That where there is wrong | may 
bring the spirit of forgiveness, 

That where there is discord—! 
may bring harmony, 


That where there is error—| may 
bring truth, 

That where there is doubt—I| may 
bring faith. 

That where there is despair—I| may 
bring hope, 


That where there are shadows—| 
may bring Thy light. 

That where there is sadness— 
| may bring joy. 


£ ORD, grant that | may seek rather 
To comfort---than to be comforted; 
To understand— 
than to be understood; 
To love---than to be loved; 
For it is by giving---that one receives; 
It is by self-forgetting— 
that one finds; 
It is by forgiving— 
that one is forgiven: 
It is by dying—that one 
awakens to eternal life. 








A MESSAGE TO THE WEST 


Stop thinking that you are of the West and 
others of the East. All human beings are of 
the same divine origin and meant to manifest 


upon earth the unity of this origin. 
—The Mother 


There has been a tendency in some minds to dwell on the spirit- 
uality or mystcism of the East and the materialism of the West; but 
the West has had no less than the East, its spiritual seekings and, 
though not in such profusion, its saints and sages and mystics. The 
East has had its materialistic tendencies, its material splendours, its 
similar or identical dealings with Life and Matter and the world in 
which we live. East and West have always met and mixed more or 
less closely; they have powerfully influenced each other and at the 
present day are under an increasing compulsion of nature and fate to do 
so more than ever before. There is a common hope, a common destiny 
both spiritual and material, for which both are needed as co-workers. 

It is no longer towards division and difference that we should 
turn our minds but on unity, union, even oneness, necessary for the 
pursuit and realization of a common ideal, the destined goal, the 
fulfilment towards which Nature in her beginning obscurely set out 
and must in an increasing light of knowledge replacing her first 
ignorance, constantly persevere. But what shall be that ideal and that 
goal—that depends upon our conception of the realities of Life and 
the Supreme Reality. 

Here we have to take into account that there has been not any 
absolute difference but an increasing divergence between the tendencies 
of the East and the West. The highest Truth is truth of the Spirit. A 
Spirit supreme above the world and yet immanent in the world and in 
all that exists, sustaining and leading all towards whatever is the aim 
and goal and the fulfilment of Nature since her obscure inconscient 
beginnings through the growth of consciousness, is the one aspect of 
existence which gives a clue to the secret of our being and a meaning 
to the world. 

The East has always and increasingly put the highest emphasis on 
the supreme Truth of the Spirit. It has even in its extreme philosophies 
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put the world away as an illusion and regarded the Spirit as the sole 
Reality. The West has concentrated more and more increasingly on the 
world, on the dealings of Mind and Life with our material existence, 
on our mastery over it, on the perfection of Mind and Life and some 
fulfilment of the human being here. Latterly this has gone so far as 
the denial of the Spirit and even the enthronement of Matter as the 
sole Reality. 

Spiritual perfection as the sole Ideal on one side; on the other, 
the perfectibility of the race, the perfect society, a perfect development 
of the human mind and life and Man’s material existence have be- 
come the largest dream of the future. Yet both are truths and can be 
regarded as a part of the extension of the Spirit in world nature. They 
are not incompatible with each other, rather their divergence has to 
be healed and both have to be included and reconciled in our view 
of the future. 

The science of the West has discovered evolution as the secret of 
life and its process in this material world, but it has laid more stress 
on the growth of form and species than on the growth of consciousness. 
Even, consciousness has been regarded as an incident and not the whole 
secret of the meaning of the evolution. An evolution has been admitted 
by certain minds in the East, certain philosophies and scriptures; but 
there its sense has been the growth of the soul through developing or 
successive forms and many lives of the individual to its own highest 
reality. For if there is a Conscious Being in the form, that being can 
hardly be a temporary phenomenon of consciousness. It must be a 
soul fulfiling itself and this fulfilment can only take place if there is 
a return of the soul to earth in many successive lives, in many successive 
bodies. 

The process of evolution has been the development from and in 
inconscient Matter of a subconscient and then a conscious life; of 
conscious mind, first in animal life, and then fully in conscious and 
thinking Man—the highest present achievement of evolutionary Nature. 
The achievement of a mental being is at present her highest, and tends 
to be regarded as her final work. But it is possible to conceive a still 
further step of the evolution Nature may have in view beyond the 
imperfect Man—a consciousness that passes out of the Mind’s ignorance 
and possesses Truth as its inherent right and nature. 


There is a Truth-consciousness as it is called in the Veda—a 
Supermind as I have termed it—possessing Knowledge, not having 
to seek after it and constantly miss it. In one of the Upanishads, a 








being of Knowledge is stated to be the next step above the mental 
being. Into that the soul has to rise and through it to attain the perfect 
bliss of spiritual existence. 


If that could be achieved as the next evolutionary step of Nature 
here, then she would be fulfilled and we could conceive of the per- 
fection of life even here, its attainment of a full spiritual living even 
in this body—or it may be in a perfected body. We could even speak 
of a Divine Life on earth. Our human dream of perfectibility would 
be accomplished, and at the same time the aspiration to Heaven on 
Earth common to several religions and spiritual seers and thinkers. 
The ascent of the human soul to the Supreme Spirit is that soul’s high- 
est aim and necessity, for that is the Supreme Reality. But, there can 
be too the descent of the Spirit and its powers into the world; and that 
would justify the existence of the material world, also give a meaning, 
a divine purpose to the creation and solve its riddle. East and West 
could be reconciled in the pursuit of the highest and largest ideal. Spirit 
embrace Matter, and Matter find its own true reality, and the hidden 
Reality in all things in the Spirit. 


—Sri Aurobindo 
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KEYNOTES 


The two prefatory items in this issue of the Journal seem 
especially apropos for the current times. Saint Francis of Assisi’s 
ministry through negation of creature comforts and Sri Auro- 
bindo’s message of spiritual orientation alike merit contemplation 
of the need for a spiritual oasis in the desert of our economic 
affluence. 





Rebecca Chalmers Barton in ‘“The Way to a Man’s Mind” 
reveals an unusual and significant approach to the stubborn 
problem of social discrimination. Moreover, the efficacy of the 
prescription sets a standard that all communities might well adopt. 





In “French Colonial Relations: Past and Present’’ Albert H. 
Berrian briefly surveys the historical raison d’etre of the present 
status of French colonial policy, highlighting certain weaknesses 
that have contributed to the current crisis. He suggests the Con- 
ventions of June 1955 as the best yardstick of French-colonial 
relations. 





Justus M. van der Kroef’s picture of “Indonesia: The Con- 
tinuing Revolution” emphasizes the persistence of this little 
bastion of nationalism in an environment precarious for self-deter- 
mination. To quote: “Despite attainment of political independ- 
ence . . . and notwithstanding slow and modest advances. . . , 
Indonesians are finding that the day of merdeka (freedom) has 
accelerated the dynamics of a pattern of social transformation 

. which continue to thrust existing social and economic 
institutions into a crucible of radical change.” 





Philip Butcher's brief article “The Puritans at the Polls” adds 
another interesting note on the conflicts and inconsistencies in 
the roots of our “democratic heritage.” Crossing the seas in search 
of freedom, dogmatism and bigotry characterized the social life 
of the early Americans in many basic areas. And the blight still 
endures. 





Students of world affairs will find that Ralph T. Templin in 
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KEYNOTES Continued 


Human Frontiers as usual spreads meaty food for thought. His 
analytic and evaluative summary of the current crisis in the 
Middle East deserves careful reading. 





Sectional editor Ames W. Chapman in Research Studies and 
Abstracts presents two selections: (1) The study of desegregation 
of public schools in Delaware is particularly valuable because of 
its revelations of how a state system of education met the prob- 
lems consequent to the Supreme Court’s decision. (2) The second 
study is an interesting summary of the writer's observations of 
the adolescent behavior involved—including valuable psycho- 
logical implications. 





In Contexts of Growth we have a continuation of Leonora 
C. Lane’s endeavor to build a body of values by which we can 
assure to our children opportunities for growth toward effectual 
maturity. Here she continues her consideration of the function of 
the family to this end-in-view. 





The Record presents excerpts from the Three Year Report 
(1953-56) of The Fund for the Republic. These excerpts high- 
light the human relations agencies and enterprises that received 
grants from the fund. 





In Selected Readings the Sectional editor, Mollie E. Dunlap, 
presents a valuable selection of current material widely diversi- 
fied. The interested student should find these suggestions of 
high orientative value. 





THE WAY TO A MAN'S MIND* 


A Public Relations Approach to Human Relations 
As Developed and Practiced by the Covernor’s 
Commission on Human Rights 


REBECCA CHALMERS BARTON 


From Small Beginnings 


It all started with an idea. Could the state help in educating its 
citizens towards equal opportunity for all? The answer has come in 
a series of small steps forward. A few years ago, on April 4, 1945, 
Governor Walter Goodland of Wisconsin appointed a Governor s 
Commission on Human Rights consisting of 18 members. Two years 
later the 1947 Wisconsin legislature put its stamp of approval on this 
move by passing a law to establish the Commission by statute. Gov- 
ernor Oscar Rennebohm then appointed a total of 35 members to a 
three-year term. Operating as a large voluntary group, this Commis- 
sion carried out its statutory duties for two years as best as it could 
without funds until the 1949 legislature voted an $18,000 biennium 
appropriation for its work. The Commission was then able to initiate 
a state-wide program through its committees and through a centrai 
office and a director in the State Capitol. In 1951 Governor Walter J. 
Kohler made some new appointments and included in his executive 
budget passed by the legislature an increased biennium appropriation 
of $24,500. In 1953 the Governor allowed for a 50% increase to 
enable the director to have an administrative assistant. The Joint 
Finance Committee concurred with his judgment in submitting their 
budget bill which was subsequently passed by the legislature. 

But there is a story behind this sober and steady advance, a story 
of people and principles. Encouraged by the support and belief of 
thousands of citizens of goodwill, the Commission has formulated a 
positive program and philosophy. Along the way it has passed through 
several progressive stages which might be described as: 





*Reprinted by permission of the Director of Commission on Human Rights. The 
author's recent book, Our Human Rights: A Study in the Art of Persuasion, intro- 
duces many concrete cases involving the principles presented here. 
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1. Embarking on an initial struggle to survive in the face of 
skepticism to a new idea. 


2. Establishing itself on a sound governmental basis. 
Pioneering with a variety of projects and methods in order to 
Carry out its statutory duties faithfully and fully. 

4. Taking initiative and leadership in establishing constructive 
methods of approach to the settlement of human rights prob- 
lems. 


Increasing support of the Commission on the part of citizens and 
successive Governors and legislatures has accompanied the progress of 
the Commission in both a cause and an effect relationship. This is an 
example of one of those acorn-and-oak situations in which Commission 
achievement has produced friends while friends have produced achieve- 
ment. 

Seen from a governmental point of view there was a certain ele- 
ment of risk in endorsing any such state agency as a Commission on 
Human Rights. Traditionally the field of human rights had been 
occupied by the ‘‘reformers”’ or by the teachers and preachers. It was 
a comparatively new idea that social engineering should guide social 
reform, that scientific techniques should supplement humanitarian im- 
pulses and that planning should precede action. All the more signif- 
cant is it, then, that friends were found in state governmental circles. 
Leaders of vision in the legislative and executive branches of Wiscon- 
sin’s government saw the possibilities in this new concept and accepted 
the responsibility of developing it by means of a new state agency. In 
return for their trust in a constructive outcome the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights has always felt for such leaders a special debt 
of gratitude and a special sense of obligation to perform its functions 
properly and effectively. This obligation would include the usual 
ones incumbent on any branch of state government to perform its duties 
with dignity and responsibility and to utilize honest and above-board 
methods, beyond reproach from a moral as well as an administrative 
point of view. 


Illustrative of this point is a conversation which took place between 
Governor Walter J. Kohler, and the Commission director during the 
budget hearings for the 1951 session. The Governor raised the ques- 
tion as to whether it was necessary or desirable to call the Commission 
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a Governor's Commission rather than a State Commission. The reply 
was that the use of the Governor's name was important: 


1. Because it adds prestige to an organization operating in such 
a difficult field of endeavor that it needs all the legitimate 
prestige possible. 

2. Because it strikes that personal note which is the key of the 
effectiveness of the Commission’s approach. 


3. Because it forges a tangible link between the people of the 
state and their highest elected representative in a common 
endeavor to uphold American ideals of opportunity for all. 


4. Because it is a constant reminder to the Commission of its 
duty to act at all times in a responsible manner compatible 
with the privilege of being entitled a Governor's Commission. 


With Charity for All 


It is to all these friends and well-wishers that the Governor's Com- 
mission on Human Rights submits this progress report on methodology. 
They will find that the emphasis is not on statistics and documentation 
of work accomplished by the Commission since its inception as a state 
agency. These facts, important as they are, are relegated to other 
reports. Rather, they will see in this presentation a stress on the 
methods used to achieve Commission goals. It is the growing convic- 
tion of this particular state agency that its greatest contribution to the 
welfare of the state and all its citizens will come through its expression 
of belief in the fundamental decency of people and its enlistment of 
their good will in a voluntary and co-operative achievement of human 
rights. 

Unquestionably prejudice and discrimination based on race, creed, 
color, or national origin constitute a grave injustice wherever they occur 
in our society, harmful alike to dispenser and receiver. But the Com- 
mission is of the opinion that too much heat and too little light have 
been used in the past in efforts to eliminate these dangers to a free 
society. Change for the better must come from within. It is a simple 
law of psychology that the human heart will only be hardened by abuse, 
anger, and threats of coercion, and that the human mind must be reach- 
ed through the heart. The Commission is experimenting with positive 
ways of influencing conviction and behavior for better human relations 
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and believes that in so doing there is no contradiction between standing 
firm on principle and being flexible in method. The ancient truth 
that “‘a soft answer turneth away wrath” can become a new and shining 
tool in the cause of humanity. The bare fact must be faced that there 
are no heroes and villains in the treatment of our fellow man. Each 
of us has his blind spots of hate and each of us is capable of reaching 
new heights of generosity and fair play. The real problem is not the 
color problem nor the clash of creed but the problem of finding ways 
to call forth the resources for good in human nature itself. To this 
task the Commission has dedicated its best thought and energy. 


Education: The Sea Around Us 


As a move in this direction, the first duty of the Commission was 
to seek to interpret its statutory objectives and then to translate them 
into a program which would be both practical and forward-looking. 
It is evident from the wording of the law that the Commission was set 
up as an educational agency. Section 15.85 of the Wisconsin statutes 
of 1947 reads: “There is created the governor's commission on human 
rights to consist of not to exceed 35 members who shall be appointed 
by the governor for terms of three years each without the advice or 
consent of the senate. Members shall be appointed from the entire 
state and shall be representative of all races, creeds, groups, organiza- 
tions and fields of endeavor. They shall receive no compensation for 
their services. It shall be the duty of the commission to disseminate 
information and to attempt by means of discussion as well as other 
proper means to educate the people of the state to a greater understand- 
ing, appreciation and practice of tolerance, to the end that Wisconsin 
will be a better place in which to live.”’* 

This is a large assignment, and one apt to discourage the faint- 
hearted. But the Commission chose to accept it as a challenge and 
proceeded to give concrete meaning to its abstract terminology. Rather 
than regarding such a phrase as “other proper means” as vague and 
indefinite, the Commission felt that the legislators had meant to give a 
certain leeway to the members. By use of their creative imagination 
they could discover a variety of suitable means toward the end of mak- 





*At the request of the Commission, this law was amended by the 1953 legislature, 
to delete the word, tolerance, and to substitute the phrasing, “ . . . greater under- 
standing, appreciation and practice of human rights for all people, of whatever 
race, creed, color, or national origin . . .” 
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ing Wisconsin ‘‘a better place in which to live.” Without sanctions, 
without enforcement powers, the Commission believed that by exercis- 
ing its ingenuity it was still possible substantially to further the practice 
of human rights in the state. 


Thus it was the Commission began to interpret education in the 
broadest sense of the word. It saw learning as a process which con- 
tinues in the human being from the cradle to the grave. It understood 
that the opportunities for learning are not confined to the classroom or 
the lecture hall, the text book or the sermon. It accepted the modern 
American doctrine that people learn by doing. Thus true education 
for democracy would create the chance for people of different back- 
grounds to learn to respect each other through shared discussion and 
through work and play together. Education for democracy is not just 
a flag or an anthem or a statue of liberty, but is like a sea around us, 
with room for all, immersing us in a common humanity. 


With this approach in mind, the Commission has initiated a many- 
sided educational program, involving research and fact-finding; publi- 
cation and distribution of materials on human rights issues; personal 
interviews and correspondence; public speaking; conferences and work- 
shops; the use of audio-visual aids and radio and press; co-operation 
with interested organizations (public and private, local, state and 
national); conciliation and mediation in cases of alleged discrimina- 
tion; community organization for problem solving; and the develop- 
ment of good public relations. It has upheld that there is no valid line 
of demarcation between education and legislation, and that sound edu- 
cation and sound legislation are inseparable parts of ome process 
towards one goal. For this reason it has at need initiated and sup- 
ported remedial legislation in the field of human relations. 


Everybody's Business 


Readers may well question the wisdom of initiating such an all- 
inclusive program in 1949 on a $9,000 a year appropriation. Commis- 
sion members would concur in the opinion that $9,000 constituted an 
economy budget. But they would point out that this only provided 
another challenge and another opportunity. There is still a lot of 
homely wisdom in such old adages as “Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion” and “Where there is a will there is a way.” It was obvious that 
the secret of success lay in enlisting the help of a host of volunteers. 
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This early-established pattern of co-operation continues today with 
increasing effectiveness. Offers of help in carrying out programs come 
from civic and religious, business and labor, governmental and educa- 
tional groups. People on all sides are in agreement with the declaration 
of the Governor’s Commission that human rights is crucial ‘unfinished 
business” and, as such, “everybody's business.” By becoming aware 
and concerned with the problem, individuals and groups find them- 
selves identified with the need to seek solutions. The Commission has 
sought to systematize, co-ordinate, and act as a clearing house for their 
good will and good work. 

By encouraging this principle of participation on the part of 
citizens of the state the Commission has thus accomplished several 
objectives simultaneously: 


1. Extension of its human rights program beyond budgetary 
limitations. 

2. Incorporation of its human values into the everyday life of 
the state. 

3. Application to human rights of modern educational theory 
that people learn by doing. 


The Science of Human Relations 


As the months have passed, and as the objectives of the Commission 
have been accepted by an increasing number of individuals and groups, 
the Commission has found a need to stress the importance of good 
techniques in solving human rights problems. It has pointed out that 
while good will is essential it can be harmful without common sense. 
It has advocated that in any tensionsituation involving alleged discrim- 
ination fact-finding is ten times more effective than name-calling and 
broad community support for fair play is a cheaper, safer, and healthier 
device than the might of the militia. It has urged that wise community 
planning and community organization can do a preventive and a positive 
job for human rights. 

All this presupposes a willingness on the part of citizens to “look 
before they leap” and to approach the subject of human rights with as 
much serious study as they would any other subject of inquiry. The 
emphasis of the Commission on this scientific attitude as the most con- 
structive attitude is reflected in the following passage from a speech 
made by the Director in the summer of 1951: 
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Particularly in the highly charged field of human relations the 
how is just as important as the what. Yet it seems as if the average 
person is less careful about his techniques in this field than in any 
other field of his behavior. Why should we use the same emotional 
approaches we condemn in others? It takes skilled and disciplined 
hands to detonate the mines of racial or religious antagonisms. At 
the two extremes of method are what we might label the “‘bull in the 
china shop” and the “ostrich head in the sand.”’ Neither one has been 
known to obtain constructive results. I can see no contradiction be- 
tween being courteous in manner and remaining firm on the principle 
involved. A compromise on method, with a realistic recognition of 
the best time and place for progress, does not mean a compromise of 
goal. Persuasion and conciliation are basic factors in the hands of 
intelligent people. We cannot afford to leave such stones unturned 
in our efforts to recruit friends for human rights. 


But the moment that human rights are treated within the frame- 


work of scientific inquiry they are seen as related to many other human 
needs and problems, requiring joint solutions. This realization has led 
the Commission to give to the term, human rights, the same perspective 
as it did to the term, education. Human rights become an integral part 
of good human relations. By treating them as a part of the whole need 
to modify any antisocial behavior patterns through intelligent and 
co-operative community planning the Commission hopes to approximate 
more closely its statutory duty to make Wisconsin a better place for all 
its citizens. By mending fences and minding manners, by suggestion 
rather than ultimatum, by mutual aid rather than misanthropy, the 
Commission hopes to utilize good public relations as a means toward 
the end of good human relations. 

This evolution of the Commission’s philosophy has come about 
gradually and has been shaped by the experience of three years. Con- 
siderable self-examination and self-evaluation have aided the process. 
It is customary for the Commission to devote time to the subject at the 
semiannual meeting held in April of each year. As a starting point for 
discussion at these meetings the Director makes a statement concerning 
the role of the Commission as she is interpreting it. Because these 
statements illustrate the trend of Commission thinking summarized 
above they are given here in chronological order. 


, Semiannual Report, April 27, 1950 
As the first year of the Commission’s existence as a state agency 


with a state appropriation draws to a close, stocktaking is probably in 
order. Consequently I would like to share with you some of my own 
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observations and conclusions about the role of the Commission in the 
life of the state. 


I. 


II. 


It has been essential for us to establish ourselves as a re- 
sponsible state agency, responsible to the Governor and to 
other state departments. As a state body, we have a special 
code of conduct and procedure to follow which sets us 
distinctly apart from any private agency operating in this 
field. 


The handling of human rights on a governmental 
rather than on a private organizational basis is a compara- 
tively new concept. It is therefore important that not only 
the Governor but also other departments of state govern- 
ment understand our program and that we, in turn, under- 
stand theirs, in a process of interaction and mutual co-opera- 
tion. Our functions cannot be correctly defined without 
seeing them in the perspective of the total state machinery 
set up to promote the welfare of the citizens of the state, 
This perspective will prevent duplication and allow for co- 
ordination of effort. 


Public relations as part of this process would be an 
empty gesture and a self-defeating device if it were not 
prompted by genuine interest in the objectives and achieve- 
ments of other departments. This interest brings a train of 
loyalties in its wake which encourages us to operate in line 
with the good of other departments. 


In this connection I would like to tell you that my own 
contacts during these few months with personnel of other 
state agencies have proved invaluable to me. I have gained 
essential information and insight into the complexities of 
state government without which I could not hope to admin- 
ister our program intelligently. Top administrators in va- 
rious departments I have contacted have consistently aided 
me in this process of orientation. In turn they have evi- 
denced interest in the work of this new Commission. 


A concrete illustration of this interchange is the fact 
that a generous number of staff members and administrators 
from other agencies attended and aided our first state leader- 
ship training conference in human relations on March 24 
and 25, 1950. Similarly, the Governor's Commission on 
Human Rights has been represented at their meetings. 


Certainly there is and ought to be no formal line of 
demarcation between human rights and public welfare, 
human rights and public health, or human rights and 
public education, for example. The more that the purposes 
of the governor's Commission on Human Rights can be in- 
tegrated with allied departments as a legitimate and normal 

art of their own programs, the better our own aims will be 


fulfilled. 


At the same time, it has been essential for us to establish 
ourselves as a unique state agency, responsible to the citi- 
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zens of the state and with a very distinct role to play in the 
furtherance of human rights. 


We are very definitely committed to protect the rights 
of minority not majority groups. We have been charged 
with the statutory duty to make Wisconsin ‘‘a better place 
in which to live,’’ and to accomplish this “by discussion and 
other proper means.” This is a large order and calls for 
considerable initiative, experimentation, and social courage. 
We are operating in a controversial field where there is 
little precedent for procedure. Undoubtedly, seen in the 
perspective of social history, we will have made mistakes 
in judgment and method. But at least we will not have com- 
mitted the one and only crime of standing still and working 
hard at doing nothing. It is easier to direct a stream into 
the right channel than to make it flow in the first place. 

Race prejudice is a malignant disease in the body poli- 
tic which clamors for cure but for which no foolproof 
remedy has been found. This constitutes a challenge to a 
Commission such as ours, obligated to serve both as social 
diagnostician and practitioner—and perhaps even as as- 
sistant to the surgeon, on occasion! 


In this connection I think it is important to remember 
our interpretation of the concept, education. We are set up 
as an educational agency. According to my knowledge and 
understanding, at no times have we exceeded these bounds. 
Education can be interpreted either in a narrow or broad 
sense. Obviously during the past months we have chosen 
the broader interpretation. This is a tribute to education as 
a dynamic force capable of changing antisocial attitudes and 
behavior and of moulding democratic public opinion. For 
example, through Commission activities, thousands of citi- 
zens in this state during recent months have been educated 
for the first time in relation to certain discriminatory prac- 
tices extant in the fields of public recreation and accommo- 
dations. It is only by a forthright presentation of the dis- 
crepancies between our democratic theory and practice that 
we can hope to influence this immeasurable but potent fac- 
tor of social change. 


What the citizens of the state decide to do about these 
matters is eventually up to them. But the issues and the 
consequences must be laid es before them. We are not 
and could not be a law enforcement agency. It would be 
misleading to picture us as a policeman wielding a huge 
stick. Rather, we might be likened to a watchdog, alerted 
to maintain the constitutional rights of minority groups and 
to inform the proper authorities when those rights are 
being jeopardized. Yet even that term is more pugilistic 
than the role we play. We feel a duty, it is true, but germane 
to this duty is the belief that the average citizen will respond 
to an appeal to his decency, his sense of fair play, his com- 
mon sense, and, eventually, to his self-interest. The man who 
holds another down in the ditch must remain there himself. 
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Essential in this process of persuasion is the correct 
method. Any single individual is capable of negative, 
neutral, or positive response. It is our own business as a 
Commission to draw forth the positive response. It seems 
to me that we are in a strategic position to do this. You as 
Commission members appointed by the Governors carry a 
great prestige in the state. For this reason you can combine 
tact with férmness. To sacrifice one for the other would be 
missing a great opportunity. 

This brings me to the conclusion that it is possible to 
combine the two points I have mentioned as functions of 
the Commission: (1) to operate as a responsible state agency 
in co-operation with other departments of government; and 
(2) to operate as a unique agency with a pioneering role in 
society. 

Ordinarily these two functions might seem to be anti- 
thetical. There might even be a danger that they would 
cancel each other to the point where nothing constructive 
could be accomplished. However, it is my conviction, based 
on my experience during the past months, that a dynamic 
interplay can be established between these two functions. 
Knowing that both the checkrein and the spur are essential 
to sound and creative policy, the Governor's Commission on 
Human Rights has the opportunity to run its appointed 
course with beneficial results for those who look to it for 
help.” 


Semiannual Report, April 19, 1951 


“In closing my report I want to express my appreciation for 
your unfailing confidence in my interpretation and administration 
of Commission policy. However, this is such an important responsi- 
bility that I want to check with you constantly in order to provide 
opportunity for any desirable modifications on your part. 

On reviewing the remarks I have made to you today you will 
notice that there has been little mention of publicity and much em- 
phasis on public relations. During the first months of our operation 
as a state agency with an appropriation the Commission was very 
much in the news, partly as a result of our own press releases and 
publicized projects. During recent months we have deliberately 
modified this policy. As your director I am constantly trying to keep 
in balance two antithetical factors: the need of justifying the exist- 
ence of a new agency by showing its achievements; the need of 
facilitating our objectives and statutory duties. As our Commission 
becomes more established the first need can well be subordinated 
to the second. In terms of real values, it is not half as important 
for the Commission to “‘get credit’ for its work as it is for the 
people of the state to realize that our program is their program. 


According to my interpretation, the Commission has three 
clear-cut responsibilities: 


1. To the Governor of the state. For the Commission to bear the 
name of the Governor carries with it a duty and a responsibility 
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as well as a privilege. We are receiving from this source the kind 
of co-operation which merits our most thoughtful efforts. 


2. To other state agencies and other organizations willing to further 
our aims. Various projects illustrate our working partnership. 


3. To the people of the state, as our primary allegiance. Our grati- 
tude goes to the thousands of fine citizens who are making a point 
of including a ‘‘human rights’ point of view in their daily lives 
and activities. Whatever help we can be to them in their efforts 
is all to the good. But whatever success is attained belongs right- 
fully to them and not to us, since it is the creation of their hand 
and will and brain. 


“Our role remains that of constant vigilance to point out the 
still remaining inequities based on race, creed, or color and to dis- 
cover means of closing the gap between the promise and the treat- 
ment accorded by the state to each individual citizen.” 


Semiannual Report, April 23, 1952 


“The description of activities in this director's report suggests 
a quantitative emphasis. However, the most important contribution 
of the Governor's Commission towards solving human rights prob- 
lems in the state may well be qualitative. Since its inception the 
Commission has pioneered in seeking new and better methods of 
lessening prejudice and discrimination, in the conviction that how 
much may depend on how. For this reason, the Director has given 
considerable time and thought to desirable procedures and tech- 
niques in her work. Probably her highest hope is to help build 
bridges of understanding between the public and the Commission. 

The name of the Governor's Commission on Human Rights 
has a symbolic importance. On this good name will depend its 
ability to do good deeds. And a good name, once deserved, must 
be continually gp This gives priority to a forward-looking 
program of public relations. 

This does not mean that we should hope to please all people. 
This would involve a form of mental and spiritual gymnastics 
which would be detrimental to the sober pursuit of our purposes. 
A Commission such as ours is bound to receive criticism from two 
directions: those who are timid about human rights and think we 
do too much, and those who are militant about human rights and 
think we do too little. 


In order to clarify our position between these extreme camps 
I would like to make the following suggestions as to what we are 
and are not. 


We are not direct actionists. Nor are we rubber stamps to every- 
thing labelled human rights. It is conceivable that a great deal of 
harm could be done in the name of human rights. Proposed legis- 
lation, for example, is not always desirable just because it purports 
to be in the interest of minority groups. The Commission does not 
operate under easy catchall solutions or blanket rules. On the other 
hand, it does not stand idly by while singing the praises of any 
“slow education’’ which marks time. 


It would be more accurate to coin two new phases and designate 
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us as “indirect actionists’ and as believers in ‘medium education.” 
Change and improvement there must be if society is going to outgrow 
its suicidal patterns of prejudice and discrimination. Change implies 
action but we have discovered that action is often effective in direct 
ratio to its indirectness. It is not the hasty and obvious but the 
thoughtful and unassuming acts which bear fruit. Any vital human 
rights problem calls for a tailor-made solution in terms of the particu- 
lar time, place, circumstances, personalities involved, legal aspects, 
and climate of opinion. Deciding on the wisest course of procedure 
requires the weighing of alternatives and the selection of the most 
promising ones. Any results which follow cannot be credited to fast 
or slow education but to a medium speed which moves forward while 
enduring to the end. 

Let no finger of scorn be pointed, then, at him who finally wins 
the race through planning and pacing. A compromise of methods, 
consonant with courtesy and tact, does not imply a compromise of 
principles and goal, but rather a sensible means to that end. There 
is no virtue in being either like a ‘‘bull in the china shop,” smashing 
wrong, or like an “ostrich with its head in the sand,” ignoring contro- 
versy. There is every indication that the people of this state will 
themselves right wrong and settle controversies if they are given a 
decent chance. 

The emphasis of the Commission is not on cases of discrimina- 
tion. As an educational agency we are concerned wherever possible 
with prevention rather than with cure. Our importance might be 
measured by how few rather than by how many “‘incidents”’ occur. 
In fulfilling our statutory duties we are interested in helping to make 
Wisconsin “‘a better place in which to live’’ for a// concerned. 

This can only be accomplished by showing identification of in- 
terest and by obtaining co-operative effort on the part of both ma- 
jority and minority groups. Through a vital public relations program, 
the Commission has a unique opportunity to become the ‘‘conscience 
of the state” in the field of human relations. It is not until our human 
relations are improved all up and down the line that human rights 
will become as axiomatic in the human world as are the wheeling 
planets in the world of nature.” 


Rebecca Chalmers Barton, Director of the Governor's Commission 
on Human Rights in Wisconsin, has had extensive experience in 
educational and soctal work both in our country and abroad. In more 
popular style, Mrs. Barton’s writings have a magnetic appeal. A fine 
code of ethics without didacticism, shines throughout her work. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL RELATIONS: PAST AND PRESENT 


ALBERT H. BERRIAN 


In this article, the concept of French colonial relations will include 
the management of colonial peoples by French business and govern- 
mental interests, as well as the patterns of social adjustment made 
between the French settler and indigenous peoples. This method of 
approaching colonialism is not novel. In fact, F. Oladipo Onipede 
takes some recognition of it in his recent article on African national- 
ism.' He determines, in this article, the objectives of colonial develop- 
ment policy and implies that human relations in the colonies are a by- 
product of these objectives. These objectives are listed as: first, the 
creation of economic facilities that will be attractive to foreign capital; 
second, the promotion of institutions congenial to foreign enterprise; 
and third, the consolidation and expansion of European vested interests 
“vis-a-vis” new incoming foreign capital and the concurrent narrowing 
of the economic opportunities of the Westernized African. Onipede’s 
writings reflect a personal bitterness over the European’s apparent dis- 
regard for the disturbing effect that colonialism has on the socioeco- 
nomic life of indigenous peoples. Onipede’s accusations are not 
entirely without justification, but the leading apostles of colonialism 
have been quite vocal about the materialistic basis of colonial policies 
and practices. 

Jules Ferry, journalist, politician, and Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the Freycinet Cabinet (1883-1885), wrote in 1890: 


Colonial policy is the daughter of industrial policy. . . . The pro- 
tectionist system is a steam engine without safety valve if it does not 
have as correlative and auxiliary a healthy and serious colonial 
policy... . European powers of consumption are saturated. New 
masses of consumers must be made to arise in other parts of the globe, 
else we shall put modern society into bankruptcy and prepare for the 
dawn of the twentieth century a cataclysmic social liquidation of 
which one cannot calculate the consequences.’ 


Ferry proposes a strictly materialistic basis for colonialism. His think- 
ing is consistent with that of the German theoretician Friedrich List, who 
wrote during the 1840's, and that of his own contemporaries, Rambaud 


and Leroy-Beaulieu. 
If we do not adhere to the tradition of separating the colonial 
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processes of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from those of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, we find that French colonization 
in the New World also had an economic basis. Men did not cross the 
seas for the love of adventure alone. Port Royal, the first French 
colony to be established successfully, was organized by a small group 
of merchants.’ These men formed a company in 1603 and obtained 
from the King a monopoly of the fur trade in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 
In 1627 the company of One Hundred Associates was formed under 
the King’s charter. This company was to govern New France, as well 
as to have a monopoly over the fur trade. In 1663 the colonies in 
North America were brought directly under the rule of the King. The 
Minister, Colbert, was determined at that time to make the French 
colonies a source of economic strength for the homeland. A council 
was appointed to control trade, fix the prices at which goods could be 
bought and sold, to hear cases, administer justice, and to encourage 
agriculture and industry. Among the members of the council were a 
governor, an intendant, and a bishop.’ The interest of the French 
government in North America came partially from the conviction that 
a fortune in furs was to be made there, that an excellent ground for 
surplus manufactures could be developed there, and that agricultural 
opportunities there would prove attractive to French families who 
wished to seek their fortunes away from the mainland. It became 
clear toward the end of the seventeenth century that France intended 
to maintain governmental control over the military and economic 
resources of New France—that trade and defense were to be the lead- 
ing factors in unification between colony and homeland. 

The basic principles underlying the French colonial process have 
not changed. A similar but more complex basis of unification still 
exists between France and her colonies. Recent modifications in the 
details of colonial practices, the redistribution of political power, for 
example, would make it appear that these changes are significant. 
Actually, these changes reflect readjustments within the framework of 
the same old superstructure. Hence, the conflicts in Tunisia, which 
have recently led to a near political autonomy, and in Algeria, where 
natives, supposedly conquered in 1848, still have not been pacified. 
Hence also the so-called “‘police action” in the area of the Suez Canal. 
The conflict raging around the Suez Canal, in fact, serves to illustrate 
the pre-eminence of economic considerations over political ones in 
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colonial affairs. A fact sheet issued in 1955 through the Suez Canal 
Company's United States representative will assist the reader in his 
understanding of the motives underlying this conflict. Great Britain 
and France, whose land, sea and air forces attacked Egyptians in the 
Suez Canal area (105 miles long) in October, 1956, accounted for 28.3 
per cent and eight per cent respectively of the total use of the Canal. 
“The hard core of the rising tonnage of dry cargo is composed, broadly 
speaking, of shipments from America and Europe of industrial equip- 
ment and finished products, in exchange for raw materials from the 
countries beyond Suez... . The north-south movement of these cargoes 
consisted mainly of manufactured metals, machinery, cement, chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, railroad equipment, paper, cereals, etc. The south- 
north movement included crude oil, minerals and ores, vegetable oils, 
1aw materials, raw textiles and fibers, rubber, sugar, tea, jute, etc.” The 
pressures leading to open conflict in this colonial area are understand- 
able when it is further considered (1) that many thousands of dollars 
are saved by each shipment through the Suez Canal instead of by way 
of the Cape; (2) that while the British government controls 44 per 
cent of the stock in the Suez Canal Company, 78 per cent of the balance 
of the shareholders are private citizens of France. 


Most critics of French colonialism fail to make the connection 
between the French colonial empire which was transferred to the 
British at the end of the Seven Years War (1763) and that which 
began again with the expeditions of Rene Caille into dark Africa. The 
second empire is simply a replacement of the first. The problems are 
different, but with the introduction of new politico-economic forces 
this is to be expected. The techniques of handling the indigenous 
peoples are different. This can be explained by the fact that the peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa who suffered colonization lived within strongly 
entrenched institutional patterns—the constant claims of backwardness 
levied against these peoples notwithstanding. The French, not exhibit- 
ing the type of viciousness shown by the Spaniards in the acquisition 
of their American empire, decided upon a policy of assimilation rather 
than extermination because of this. It was their hope that these con- 
quered peoples with their multilinqual, multiracial, multicultural char- 
acteristics could all be gallicized. Thus, the introduction of a rigid 
policy of assimilation within a centralized French political structure. 
It is this policy, which we will presently discuss, that leads Frenchmen 
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to deny that they are really exploiters and to insist that there are two 
sorts of colonialism: that of exploitation and that of assimilation.’ 

The policy of assimilation included two types of administration. 
In some cases the Colonial Governor and his force of workers ruled 
directly. They introduced the French language into the territories they 
governed. In other cases a policy of indirect rule was followed. A 
native elite, usually trained in France, was used to control the other 
natives. This elite was usually an obedient body. It was not always 
content, however. Peter Abrahams describes some of the sources of 
psychological and emotional conflict. He studies the colonial admin- 
istrator and the trained native. The administrator, he finds, is rarely 
concerned with values and is, in any case, ‘the instrument of policy 
that has been decided elsewhere.’ This man is usually irritated by 
the political-minded and arrogant detribalized African and by the other 
Africans who break out of the tradition of obedience. Abrahams 
describes the state of the detribalized African as follows: 


For the deteribalized man this is essentially a situation of isolation. 

His rejection of tribalism places him outside the moral and psycho- 

logical props of that society. He does not only lose its restraining 

and inhibiting influences, but also its comforting influences. Thus, 

his relations with his fellow Africans who still observe the tribal 

customs are, at best, uneasy. On the other hand, the white admin- 

istrator who could — and make life easier has very little, if any, 
time for him. Psychologically and emotionally he becomes an out- 

cast to both the tribal ways of the past and the Western ways of the 

present. The two most obstructive forces in his life are the good 

tribal chief on the one hand and the colonial administrator on the 
other." 

The Abrahams article was written in reference to the relations 
between British colonials and their subjects, but there are many generali- 
ties which pertain to the colonial process wherever it is found. We 
might mention a factor which adds increased anxiety in the French 
colonial situation. The doctrine of assimilation, as John Morrow re- 
cently observed, “links the native population directly to the central 
government in Paris, and does not allow for any direct move toward 
self-government outside of the French Empire.” One can readily 
understand the danger of such a doctrine in the face of the violent 
nationalistic upsurge taking place in North Africa: the capture of 
five Algerian rebels by the French police on October 23rd resulted in 
student riots in Casablanca, strikes in Tunis and Casablanca, and the 


summoning of an emergency night session of the Cabinet by Premier 
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Guy Mollet. Measure the reluctance of the French settlers in North 
Africa to grant concessions to the natives, less they assume an implicit 
recognition of equality, against these revolutionary explosions and you 
get some idea of the gravity of this situation. To make matters worse 
for the French, one of the veteran Nationalists captured, Ahmed Ben 
Bella, was mastering an insurgent movement from sanctuary provided 
by Egypt—so the Associated Press reported. 


The ignominious defeat of France at the hands of the Germans 
during 1940 served to crystallize the forces of nationalism in the various 
holdings along the North African Coast. When the troops of three 
nations combined forces against the Germans along this coast and 
proceeded to echo the principles of human rights, the North African 
natives took heed while realizing the precarious position of the so-called 
“Free World.” They felt that they were needed in the struggle against 
totalitarianism and made a bold bid to get the rights and privileges 
accorded to members of the Free World. They wanted independence. 
Four years later, in the Preamble to the Constitution of the Fourth 
Republic, which became the fundamental law of France, new political, 
economic, and human concepts were made to underlie the relations 
between France and her colonial subjects. In fact, from this time the 
French Empire was redefined as the “French Union.” 


Many students of the “French Union”’ prefer to see its beginnings 
in the Brazzaville Conference, January 30, 1944. This conference was 
called by General Charles de Gaulle and was attended by the Governors- 
General of all colonies except Indo-China, by fourteen territorial 
governors, and by observers from North Africa. The primary pur- 
pose of this gathering was the formulation of a new colonial policy. 
As a result of it, an association of free peoples was envisioned as a 
substitute for the old French colonial system, and it was assumed that 
the Associated States, Associated Territories, Overseas Departments, 
Overseas Territories, and Protectorates would share with France an 
“equality of rights and duties.’” It becomes immediately clear that the 
compromise in colonial policy which the Brazzaville Conference re- 
presented marked a relaxation on the part of the French of the idea 
of assimilation and the beginning of a conversion toward the idea of 
accommodation. In effect, the Brazzaville Conference was a kind of 
conciliation resulting from the complex of forces working against 
colonial practices. 
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The instigator of the Brazzaville Conference, according to Sophie 
Ulrich and Jean de la Roche, was Felix Eboue, Governor-General of 
French Equatorial Africa.” He was born in Guiana, a colony which 
has always demanded the maximum in the way of assimilation,” but 
his experiences in Africa taught him that cultures different from that in 
France, evolved, regardless of propagandistic pressures, along lines 
plotted by past sentiments and traditions. He realized that the bour- 
geois families at Senegal, Dahomey, the Ivory Coast, and Gabon were 
anxious to improve their social status and general cultural level by 
living within the framework of French institutional life. He was aware 
of the fact, nevertheless, that they were not desirous of forsaking 
certain mental habits and meaningful symbols.” 

Eboue, as Chairman of the Brazzaville Conference, and strong be- 
cause of his having rallied the Equatorial Africans to the cause of de 
Gaulle,” was able to disseminate his own ideas concerning colonial 
policy. He attempted to crystallize the aspirations of French Equa- 
torial Africa in a ‘“Circulaire Generale.” He asked: the emancipation 
of the African Negro under a plan of native participation in local self- 
government and local self-administration; the protection of native 
tribal traditions and folkways as a basis for the development of a sense 
of dignity in the indigenous peoples; greater respect for chiefs; the use 
of businessmen, professionals, and education-minded citizens in the 
administration of regions within the colonies; more education of a 
technical nature; and an improved economic standing. These demands 
were neither radical nor undemocratic. They did imply, however, that 
a certain amount of association and disassociation as well as integra- 
tion and differentiation among the elements of an organized Republic 
should form the basis of unity. This thinking of Eboue on a new co- 
lonial policy established him as the personification of a synthesis be- 
tween two elements: the desire of the French to maintain those terri- 
tories acquired by conquest or treaty and the desire of the people in- 
digenous to those territories to acquire some measure of social, econo- 
mic, and political self-determination. 


It is extremely difficult to understand how so-called ‘specialists’ 
and intellectuals underestimate the aggression of the peoples seeking 
self-determination. In the October 20, 1956 issue of the Nation, for 
example, a sometimes correspondent for the North African coast had 
this to say about the Tunisians: Tunisians are gentle in temperament 
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compared to Moroccans. Tunisia has a large Westernized elite. Moroc- 
co is a land of strong and hard men, with violent political passions and 
with sharp hatreds. The Tunisians are subtle and reasonable.” Yet, 
Tunisians saw fit to protest the capture of Algerian rulers (see above) 
three days after this statement appeared. The three following state- 
ments from the Morrow article of the Spring 1955 issue of Phylon 
would indicate that Alexander Werth takes a rather imaginative view 
of Arab solidarity: 


(1) Mendes-France offered local autonomy to the Tunisians in the 
hope of abating years of terrorist bombings, murder, and guerrilla 
warfare perpetrated by Nationalists seeking independence. 
(2) Ben Youssef (leader of the extremist faction of the Old Destour 
Party) has a single goal for Tunisia, namely, total independence. 
(3) Although there have been close relations between the Neo- 
Destour Party of Tunisia, the Istiqlal (Independence Party of 
Morocco) and the Party of the Algerian People, the nationalist move- 
ment did not gain as much momentum in Morocco as in Tunisia 
prior to August, 1955. To some extent, the retardation might once 
have been explained by the timidity of the people living in towns and 
by the divisions in Moroccan society.” 
Morrow does make reference to a past timidity, but of the townspeople 
only. Even this, he implies, seems to have disappeared since 1955. 
Recent events indicate that Tunisia, even with its large segments of 
Westernized natives, is not overly timid in any quarter; neither is 
Tunisia particularly subtle; nor must the idea ‘“Westernized” neces- 


sarily connote either timidity or subtlety. 


In the opinion of Benjamin Rivlin, relations between France and 
the territories of Algeria, Tunisia, and Morocco are both grave and 
complex. He studies these relations in terms of two types of conflict— 
that between colonialism and a native nationalism, and that between 
an indigenous population and a strong settler group. Rivlin organizes 
his conclusion around what he calls the crucial problem: “the division 
of the population into two distinct cultural elements, each possessing 
a driving determination to survive as an entity, each pressing for 
political control to achieve this end." The deduction as this writer 
sees it is excellent except for one important omission. The French 
territories, or by whatever name by which you wish to call Algeria, 
Tunisia, and Morocco, realize that “political independence without 
economic self-sufficiency is a trap.” 

Economic independence will be hard to come by. The idea of 
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assimilation has been applied to trade between France and her colonies 
since the 1880's. That is, in the most valuable colonies of France there 
is a closed door policy which results in a tariff assimilation. These 
colonies have the same tariff as France, with imports and exports to 
and from France free. This technique is clearly employed as a means of 
monopolizing the colonial market. Some modifications have been 
noticeable in recent years, but tariff assimilation has not yet been for- 
saken in principle. Ironically, however, the Annuaire Statistique reveals 
consistently that France has never developed the trade potential of her 
colonies, for the colonies never absorb more than a small per cent of 
her exports. Anyway you consider the colonies, the Frenchman in the 
street derives no direct gain form colonial markets. In fact, the cost 
of acquiring and maintaining the colonies falls upon him as a taxpayer, 
while the corporations and individuals who do business with the colonies 
reap the profit. Considering the volume of trade with the colonies on 
both an import and export basis against the cost of controlling native 
insurrection, the level of business prosperity in France has been raised 
but little by her colonial ventures. (The same statements, of course, 
could not be made about Great Britain.) Parker Thomas Moon found 
in the conclusions to his Imperialism and World Politics that (1) 
“Colonial trade is much more advantageous to a few industries, notably 
the cotton and iron industries, than to industry in general. (2) It is 
impossible to calculate the precise indirect gain, if there is any, which 
accrues to the public through increased general business prosperity, or 
to balance that gain against the direct costs, which are material. But 
the relative importance of colonial trade as compared with the total 
volume of internal and external trade is so slight, except in a few cases, 
as to afford little basis for imperialist oratory of the type made popular 
by Jules Ferry.” It would appear then, that colonialism as a materiai- 
istic venture has not worked out of the advantage of the French to any 
appreciable extent. 

If we examine the sections of La Tunisie devant son avenir, 
published as a special issue of Le Monde Economique in June of 1956, 
we will find interesting, scattered facts. A graph in this publication 
shows that high grade, very pure, nonphosphorous iron ore is exported 
to the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States at more than a million tons a year. Phosphate is also 
mined and exported. Information of another type indicates, however, 
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that enormous expenditures were required for the creation of ports, 
railways, and other means of communication for the exploitation of 
the mineral deposits.” The ports of Tunis, Susa, Sfax, and Bizerta 
had to be prepared to insure shipping communications with the outside 
world. Twelve hundred miles of rail had to be laid to open up regions 
rich in minerals to the shipping centers. The inference intended here 
is not that the monies invested in Tunisia did not create profits but that 
the profits must be measured against both the capital expenditures and 
the effects that they have on the French economy as a whole. The 
French government, it might be added, is becoming concerned about 
this relationship, especially since it has made the largest expenditure 
of any colonial power in terms of developing the territories. An inter- 
national research economist states that the French spent two billion 
dollars in North Africa and 0.7 billion dollars in Africa south of the 
Sahara between 1946 and 1953. The British and Belgians together 
spent considerably less than this amount.” The natives in North Africa 
are not particularly happy about these expenditures. They feel that 
expenditures by the government of France as well as by firms and 
private individuals are seldom used to improve the lot of the native. 


Indigenous peoples and their local leaders are insistent that they 
share in whatever wealth is derived from their environment. The 
French government, investors, and settlers are equally insistent that they 
be compensated for the physical and creative effort supplied to make 
this environment productive. Labor unions which the natives have 
formed as protective organizations increase the strained relations grow- 
ing from the conflicting desires of indigenous peoples on the one hand 
and the French government, investors, and settlers on the other. These 
unions are also organizations through which the natives express their 
political sentiments. Because of these unions, established as a result of 
the interest that the British Labour Party and the Independent Labour 
Party took in the economic welfare of the natives all over Africa fol- 
lowing World War I,” it is no longer possible to divorce political de- 
mands from economic demands. When you take into account Harriet 
Mitchell’s recent observation that the industrial labor force in Morocco 
numbers 120,000 persons with 100,000 of this number coming from the 
native population and consider further that industrial laborers are ur- 
banized, one can imagine how concentrated their combined politico- 
economic feelings must have become. One can understand also, while 
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taking the organized Tunisian labor force as an example, why the 
French government attempts to prevent these workers from forming 
trade unions.” 


It would probably be presumptuous to suggest a solution to the 
problem of French colonial relations. This is especially true, since the 
writer would feel compelled to suggest a solution similar to that used 
by the British in Canada approximately a century ago; that is, granting 
the colonies responsible government and a considerable amount of 
economic independence. The British found, in the Canadian, Australian, 
and New Zealand situations, and are presently finding in their African 
situations, that concessions of this nature tend to bind the colonies to 
the Mother country rather than to alienate them. As Kenneth Robinson 
observed, “If the French Union structure proves sufficiently flexible to 
accommodate these pressures, it may well provide a viable basis for the 
continued association of a Western European country and her one-time 
African colonies, but the adjustments required to accommodate these 
pressures have no real precedent in the history of French colonial 
policy.” There is no reason to suppose, however, that such adjust- 
ments cannot be established within the history of French Colonial 
policy. Moreover, the concepts of the French Union presupposes a 
viability and a capacity for adjustment and, as this article pointed out 
earlier, the principles underlying the Brazzaville Conference made 
similar presuppositions. Further, we know that necessity has frequently 
caused numerous innovations. As a case in point and for the sake of 
establishing the fact that certain phases of colonial relations do not arise 
simply as the result of racial and cultural conflicts, let us review the 
British-Canadian situation leading up to the establishment of the 
Dominion. 

During the second quarter of the nineteenth century there were 
popular movements against the British in both Upper and Lower 
Canada. Grievances were centered around land, education, and religion. 
These movements resulted in Reform Party in Upper Canada, William 
Lyon Mackenzie's Colonial Advocate, through which minority rule was 
attacked, in clashes of arms and, ultimately, in the burning of the 
Parliament House in Montreal, April 25, 1849. The Great Reform 
Bill was introduced in 1832, and following the clashes pursuant to the 
Colonial Secretary's “Ten Resolutions,” the drafting of Durman’s Re- 
port. Lord John Russell, the author of this Report, recommended that 
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Cabinet Government be adapted to the colonies. He made recommen- 
dations in this Report that are similar to the practices already instituted 
in many of Britain’s present possessions. Namely, he proposed that 
while Britain should control trade, foreign affairs, land granting, and the 
type of government to be practised, the colonial government should 
have a managerial role in local affairs. He advocated, in this connec- 
tion, local and municipal governments and elected councils. He further 
recommended extended education and the ultimate creation of a feder- 
ation which would constitute a British-American nation. Between the 
years 1846-49 a Cabinet Government was adopted. Simultaneously, 
Britain loosened her control on trade and set up “free trade.” This 
meant, of course, that colonies lost their preferences. George Brown, 
in describing this development, notes that in the struggle for respon- 
sible government two aims were twined—the desire for a greater de- 
gree of freedom and self-government in the Empire. It was the mingling 
of these two aims which made the struggle so complicated. Responsi- 
ble government meant for the colonies, not independence, but a grow- 
ing democracy and freedom. Finally, as we know, there evolved between 
England and Canada a cordial relation which culminated in Canada’s 
achieving Dominion status within a British-American Confedera- 
tion.“ Clearly, there was no problem of race and culture insofar as 
all the colonial peoples were Europeans. Naturally, the coexistence of 
the French, Scotch, English, and if you will, Indians within a single 
domain may bring claim to racial and cultural divisions of a type. It 
would seem then that several inferences may be made form this dis- 
cussion. Firstly, the outcome of British-Canadian relations reveals 
that accommodations between colonial peoples and their rulers may 
lead to the effectuation of continuously harmonious relations between 
the members of the two groups. Secondly, the conflict between colonial 
peoples and their rulers does not necessarily stem from racial, cultural, 
and religious differences, although these differences may be important 
factors in the adjustment of these relationships. Thirdly, history pro- 
vides a basis from which generalizations concerning the outcome of 
present European-colonial relations in general and French-colonial 
relations in particular may be derived. 


Finally, the best yardstick of French-colonial relations at the 
present is afforded by the June 3, 1955, Conventions, following which 
Tunisia acceded to an independent international status. The Bardo 
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Treaty, signed in 1881 was abandoned as the guiding agency of Franco- 
Tunisian relations. Today, according to the La Tunisie devant son 
avenir: “A new type of relationship is being established between the 
two countries founded on new agreements. Today, France and Tunisia 
are two indispensable elements in a vast, highly organized political, 
economic, and monetary whole, created to meet the evolution of the 
modern world.” An examination of the general provisions of the 
Convention between France and Tunisia shows this statement to be 
fairly consistent. 


Article 7 gives testimony to the relaxation of the French concept 
of assimilation. Although it was agreed that the French language 
would not be a foreign language in Tunisia, Arabic was decided upon 
as the national and official language of this territory. In Article 8, 
the French government pledged to consult the Bey relative to inter- 
national negotiations concerned exclusively with Tunisian interests and 
to other international negotiations in which Tunisia may have an 
interest. The status of French settlers remaining in Tunisia was 
secured, and it was made clear that defense and security would remain 
in the hands of the French, and that some of the concessions agreed 
upon would come at the expiration of a ten-year transitional period. 
In economic matters, France has maintained protective devices, for the 
greater part of the capital in Tunisian firms belongs to French or 
foreign persons. Company law in Tunisia is to remain based on French 
legislation. Under this legislation, the principle of strict equality 
among all those who live on Tunisian territory is guaranteed. Nation- 
ality, religion, and racial origin are not to be the basis of special priv- 
ileges. The company is assured of survival despite any possible change 
of regime. Article 34 specifies that the state can gain control of organ- 
ized firms only through repurchase.” The French, it is clear, are 
intent upon protecting their economic interests in Tunisia, and this is 
totally understandable. Although, on the one hand, much of the 
prosperity of France is derived from the agricultural and mineral 
wealth of Tunisia, on the other hand, French technology, business 
organization, and capital investments provided the means by which this 
wealth became properly exploited. Tunisia and France then are mutual- 
ly dependent. Still, it is France that continues as the most important 
member of this bilateral existence. Because of her position in world 
social, political, and economic affairs, she will be the primary deter- 
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minant, for some time to come, of the extent to which Tunisia can 
evolve on the social, political, and economic scene. 

The case of Tunisia attests that the French people are capable of 
imaginative concepts necessary “to make possible an orderly evolution 
of a union of many peoples, traditions, and cultures.”” Finally, it 
would appear that progress may be made to the mutual satisfaction of 
France and her colonies within the spirit of positive transition which 
will lead to democracy, through determination and good will. 
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INDONESIA: THE CONTINUING REVOLUTION 


JUSTUS M. van der KROEF 


When in the closing months of 1949, after a four-year struggle, 
the Dutch finally transferred their sovereignty over their former 
East Indian possessions to the fledgling Republic of Indonesia, the 
long-nurtured nationalist ambitions of implementing a blue print of 
sweeping political socioeconomic reforms and to transform Indonesia 
from a colony to a modern national state seemed capable of realiza- 
tion at last. ‘We are entering a new era,” declared President Su- 
karno in a mass meeting in Djakarta on January 7, 1950, “with new 
heads, new faces and new hopes—the past must serve us only to re- 
mind us of our future.” But in the period that has followed, the 
past has often hung heavy on Indonesia’s present and future hopes, 
and the problems of the “new era” have proven to be distressingly 
identical with those of bygone years. Despite attainment of politi- 
cal independence and the successful completion of the first national 
election; and notwithstanding slow and modest advances in educa- 
tion, health and industrial growth, Indonesians are finding that the 
day of merdeka (freedom) has accelerated the dynamics of a pattern 
of social transformation which antedate the Revolution and even the 
country’s colonial epoch that preceded it, and which continue to thrust 
existing social and economic institutions into a crucible of radical 
change. The instability that has characterized so much of Indonesian 
public life and cultural development in these past few years, is it 
would seem, the consequence of these continuing revolutionary pro- 
cesses, older and, in the long view, perhaps more important than the 
political revolution against the Dutch between 1945 and 1949. One 
such process, which is basic to all other dynamics of change, is the 
pattern of interaction and conflict between the three primary cultural 
levels in Indonesia: (1) the world of traditional, autochthonous 
Indonesian social systems, (2) Islam, and (3) Western secularism 
and economic organization and production. It is with this basic pro- 
cess that we will be briefly concerned in the following pages. 


The Traditional Social System 


Indonesian society is village-centered; more than seventy per cent 
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of all Indonesians retain some connection with an ancient and compre- 
hensive rural communal pattern in which local, territorial and kinship 
loyalties, intertwined with religious and ritualistic obligation, continue 
to play a major role. The intricate bonds of clan, lineage or extended 
family have been weakened in many areas; but even in such instances 
the members of a given rural commune retain a sense of closely 
belonging together, a condition expressed in complex traditions of 
mutual assistance and collective endeavor. Land, the prop of the 
village economy, is in many areas still held in common, and forms 
the chief criterion of distinction between rural classes in Indonesia. 
There are those families who are entitled to a share of the irrigated 
fields belonging to the village, as well as a house and compound; 
there are those not entitled to a share of land for their own use, but, 
who instead, hire themselves out as laborers to those who are so 
entitled, although they too hold house and compound rights in the 
village; there are those without land use and without house and 
compound rights, who work as laborers and live on someone else’s 
compounds; there are “professional” laborers who work exclusively 
in a nearby estate or refinery; there are one or two small shopkeepers, 
usually Chinese, who are not formally part of the village community, 
rarely if ever participate in its celebrations, but are tolerated and even 
may become accepted because of their necessary economic functions, 
and so on. In a separate group are the religious teacher (usually 
Muslim), the folkhealer or shaman, the village official (like the 
headman), his messenger, policeman, clerk, and land registrar, who 
are today more or less democratically elected by universal village 
suffrage; in practice, however, most officers are virtually hereditary 
in certain families. Villagers (primarily those entitled to use of the 
land), teacher and officials form the local moral force in human 
conduct, implement the ancient adat (custom law), move toward 
decision along the path of collective agreement and compromise, and 
participate together in the sacred, essentially animistic rites that 
demonstrate the unity between people, their land and the food they 
cultivate. The position of the village headman, and to a lesser extent, 
of the Muslim teacher, is however a frankly paternalistic one, the 
sphere of their traditional authority is very wide, even today. Thus, 
according to one perceptive Indonesian observer, the popular vote 
in the villages in the recent national election was in the first place an 
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expression of loyalty to the village headman, religious teacher or both’ 
—and, one may add, to other representatives of the traditional aristoc- 
racy as well. 

Overcapping the village basis we find in Indonesia various struc- 
tures of aristocratic and patrimonial control and influence. Folkcultures 
in Indonesia without some such structure or a living tradition thereof 
are rather rare. In some regions the aristocracy is of foreign origin, 
suggesting ancient conquest and legitimization; in others, it probably 
developed out of the class of village headmen or lineage leaders; in 
still others it grew out of a monarchical system with its ancillary of 
feudal appanage. But whatever its origin its influence in the life of 
the villager even today is decisive. The nobility is the source of etiquette 
and proper social conduct, the purveyor, as in Java, of ethical ideals in 
human conduct; it is the patron of many forms of folk art and folk 
literature; it was and still is the pivot of the traditional social order. 
In Java, where the nobility is commonly called priaji, Hindu-Indian 
cultural influences left a lasting imprint on the feudal culture; the 
resulting mixture of indigenous Indonesian and Hindu elements is 
called kedjawen, a term that encompasses the entire range of tradi- 
tional Javanese folk beliefs and conduct, drama, music and mystic 
and religious speculation. Because of the persistent influence of the 
priaji and other aristocracy over the Indonesian masses, few structures 
of public administration in Indonesia have failed to incorporate them. 
Thus the Dutch made the aristocracy the cornerstone of their system 
of indirect control in the colonial era, and the Japanese during their 
occupation of Indonesia in the Second World War similarly attempted 
to use the priaji group. Today, the civil service of the national Indo- 
nesian state still relies heavily on the aristocracy, many of whom are 
key members of the service. The continued influence of the priaji has 
however led to deep-seated conflict with the educated commoners in 
the Indonesian nationalist world, many of whom view the priaji as an 
undesirable anachronism. In response, younger priaji have with varying 
degrees of success “de-emphasized” their feudal origins and have made 
common cause with the nonaristocratic intelligentsia in political and 
economic life. 


Islam 


Though active Islamic influences have been present in Indonesia 
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since the fourteenth century, and although Indonesia is generally re- 
garded as an Islamic country, the degree and extent of adherence to 
Muslim beliefs varies greatly from region to region. Some parts of 
Indonesia, like Achin in North Sumatra, and West Java, have long 
been focal points of an intense Islamic orthodoxy; while in other areas, 
like Northern Sulawesi (heavily Christianized) or the island of Bali 
(largely Hindu), the tenets of Mohammad are contested by the claims 
of other faiths. More significant however, is the clash between Islam, 
in its various degrees of purism, with the traditional Indonesian adat, 
the all-encompassing sphere of the old custom law. From the time of 
its introduction, Islamic teachers (usually called u/ama) have attempted 
to bring Indonesian family law, and other patterns of social custom 
and the mechanics of political and economic life in conformity with 
their interpretation of Islamic precept. Such efforts have caused severe 
social disturbances and interpersonal conflicts which last unto this day 
and which contribute immeasurably to the present political and cul- 
tural instability of the Republic. With varying degrees of success “lama 
have inveighed against the indigenous animistic and pantheistic religious 
systems of traditional Indonesian societies for the sake of obedience to 
the one and only Allah. In so doing, they have also attacked the social 
ramifications of these old religious systems; for religion, ritual, the 
social and the legal order are mutually supporting entities in the 
Indonesian scheme of things; to attack one is to attack the other. For 
example, by opposing the rituals for the rice goddess Devi Shri, the 
ulama also in effect opposed the sacred methods of rice production 
and distribution under the goddess’ exclusive protection. By its rather 
narrow patristic influence Islam has tended to diminish the high po- 
sition of Indonesian women in their traditional society, curtailed 
woman’s freedom, and her rights in marriage and in the law of inheri- 
tance. By proclaiming the equality of all believers in Islam the w/ama 
have also attacked the traditionally hallowed authority of communal 
and clan chiefs, the ancient preservers of adat and custom. All this 
has led to bloodshed on many occasions, to internecine social upheavals, 
for which neither the Dutch in the colonial period nor the present 
national leadership has found a solution.’ 

These conflicts range from open, armed rebellion against the 
government of Indonesia carried on by fanatic Muslims desirous of 
establishing an orthodox Islamic theocracy in Indonesia, to lengthy 
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and passionate judicial battles involving marriage rights, the law of 
inheritance, divorce, custody of children, application of modern science 
and technology to everyday life and so on. By way of illustration: 
Indonesian w/ama in solemn and binding declarations on the faithful, 
have expressed their disapproval of the acceptance of testimony on 
tape recording under any conditions; they have—despite vociferous 
protests from some modern Indonesian women’s groups—upheld 
polygamy and the taking of a second wife by President Sukarno; they 
have declared that a man and a woman, who for a variety of reasons 
cannot marry each other, may not shake hands with each other; they 
have declared that autopsies are “legally neutral” and therefore per- 
missible in Islamic law, if they are performed for the benefit of science, 
but that familial wishes are of decisive control in the matter; and, 
individually, they have condemned coeducation, and certain (primarily 
Western) films, books, pamphlets and music." While enjoining free- 
dom of religion by constitutional directive, the Indonesian government 
has in practice accorded the u/ama a degree of influence in public life 
greater than that of the representatives of any other faith. An illus- 
tration is the recent pronouncement of Premier Ali Sastroamijojo that, 
because of their importance, the aid of the z/ama would be enlisted in 
the government's security campaign to stamp out the banditry and 
rebellion that plague so many regions of the country.” 

Despite the significant role of Islam in Indonesian life it is well 
not to ignore the modifications of and opposition to the faith that 
exist. The Indonesian, culturally eclectic on the whole, has accepted 
many tenets of Islam, but has subtly blended them with his other 
beliefs. He tends to hold Allah and his ancient spirits in equal vener- 
ation; he admires the hadj (pilgrim to Mecca) but has no hesitation 
to visit the graves of ancient Hindu-Javanese kings, believed to be 
endowed with magical properties, or the shrine of Njai Loro Kidul, 
the Spirit Queen of the South Sea. He will offer his son for circum- 
cision, but without hesitation solicits a love potion from some local 
shaman or folk priestess.’ Hence, in any Indonesian village, there is 
usually a sharp line to be drawn between the santri; i.e., those who take 
their Islam seriously and try to keep it pure, and the abangan, 1... 
those who are more apt to take to a traditional eclectic pantheism—a 
folk religion replete with mystic, Hindu, Islamic and even Christian 
ingredients." This religious eclecticism, coupled frequently with ancient 
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Messianic and revivalistic expectations, is one of the major obstacles 
to the onward-going process of Islamization in Indonesia; according 
to a recent report from the bureau of religious affairs there are in Indo- 
nesia at least 72 religions or religious movements other than Islam, 
Roman Catholicism and Protestant denominations. 


Another source of opposition to Islam is the secularized and 
Westernized cultural substratum in the country, comprising much of 
Indonesian articulate political opinion. Efforts and suggestions coming 
from this cultural level looking toward the modernization of Indo- 
nesia frequently collide with Islamic orthodoxy. Many Indonesian 
political leaders seek the establishment of a nonsectarian national 
Republic, based on the doctrine of Pantjasila, the official public 
philosophy of Indonesia, invented by Sukarno and comprising belief 
in God, democracy, nationalism, humanitarianism and social justice. 
Influential Muslim leaders have on many occasions voiced their oppo- 
sition to Pantjasila, as a mere ‘‘man made creed,” inferior to the Islamic 
precepts revealed by Allah to his Prophet. Unfortunately Muslim 
opinion is by no means agreed on the exact structure of a state based 
on Islamic principles; some Muslim groups openly avow freedom of 
all religions in such a state; others insist that the state be founded 
exclusively on Shafi'itic principles (one of the Islamic schools of law) ; 
still others seek an out-and-out theocracy—a modern version of the 
Caliphate. Needless to say, these differences touch on the very future 
structure of the Indonesian state, on the substance of its civil and 
criminal law, on civil liberties, education and the processes of govern- 
ment. The partisan bitterness that they have aroused bodes ill for the 
future stability of the Republic. 


The Paradox of Western Influence 


The fact that the pattern of Western influences in Indonesia 
manifested itself primarily within the social structural framework of 
colonialism has contributed to the curious ambivalence in the appre- 
ciation by Indonesians of Western cultural and technological influences. 
On the one hand the nationalist program calls for a revival of and 
renewed emphasis on the traditional cultural heritage of Indonesia in 
the national arts, literature and theatre; on the other hand one may 
hear an executive officer of the Indonesian Association of Motion 
Picture Producers complain that the native Indonesian picture arouses 
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little or no interest among Indonesian theatre patrons, only the peas- 
antry prefers the Indonesian product over that of Hollywood.’ On the 
one hand, again, it is evident that the very principles of Indonesian na- 
tionalism, as for example evidenced in the Pantjasila, either derive 
from or are largely molded by Western ideologies of historic liberalism 
and democracy; on the other hand one may hear such leading nation- 
alists as President Sukarno and Premier Sastroamijojo declare that 
the state is to be based on a particular “Indonesian form” of democ- 
racy, involving continuous collective and unanimous agreement of all 
parties, in which parliamentary majority rule is presumably absent. 
Or yet again, there is approval of the doctrine of equal rights for all 
citizens under law, yet in practice, and at the behest of leading Indo- 
nesian mercantile groups, the government in effect practices curious and 
harmful discrimination against Chinese businessmen, who are in most 
instances also citizens. All such anomalies are the result of the colonial 
matrix in which Western ideologies and other cultural influences have 
been molded in Indonesia: much of the nationalist philosophy has 
been nurtured in the West, but by the same token the Western co- 
lonial system, so bitterly despised, is to be disavowed, with the result 
that theory and practice in nationalist Indonesian conduct are often 
far apart. 


The anomalies are perhaps most apparent in economic life. 
Dutch and other Western estates and mining enterprises are a major 
prop of the Indonesian economy, accounting for more than 4o per 
cent of export revenues (export revenues in turn being the chief source 
of government income). Yet cumbersome restrictions on transfer and 
reinvestment, sudden labor stoppages and strikes—many of which are 
illegal even by government standards—banditry and insecurity, illegal 
occupation of estate land by land hungry squatters, exorbitant wage 
demands and a hostile political atmosphere force many of these enter- 
prises to reconsider their position. Publicly, Indonesian leaders 
welcome foreign capital; privately and in practice, not a few seem to 
entertain different feelings. Egged on by radicals for whom the mere 
presence of Western estates is sufficient cause tc keep the banner of 
anticolonialism unfurled, Indonesian authorities seem to have con- 
centrated so heavily on the supervising and curtailing of the estates 
that supervision over the exports of Indonesian small holders has 
been reduced to the vanishing point. The results speak for themselves: 
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according to a pronouncement of an Indonesian diplomatic official 
in Singapore, more rubber was illegally smuggled out of Indonesia 
than legally exported in 1955, to the disadvantage of the national 
treasury, which lost out in hundreds of millons of rupiah.’ Fiscal 
«dminstration in Indonesia, also because of the lack of a developed 
regional governmental structure, has reached such a depth of ineptitude 
that the Indonesian Army has repeatedly and openly participated in 
such smuggling from Sumatra to Celebes, ostensibly to defray the costs 
of the upkeep of the military territorial command in these regions. 


Another anomaly is to be found in the attempt to build up a strong 
Indonesian middle class of merchants, exporters and importers and 
professional men. The importance of such a class is generally ac- 
knowledged by political leaders, but the means employed to promote 
its growth have had results that are the opposite from what is in- 
tended. The government began by making a highly questionable dis- 
tinction between autochthonous Indonesian citizens (warga negara 
asli) and nonautochthonous citizens, who themselves or whose parents 
are of foreign extraction (warga negara bukan asli). This differen- 
tiation was designed to separate the Chinese, even though Indonesian 
citizens, and more ‘“‘pure-blooded” native Indonesians. By giving pref- 
erential treatment to the latter group in procuring government export 
and import licenses, in obtaining iow interest business loans and by 
favoring the group in industrial development projects, it was hoped 
that a strong Indonesian middle class might develop and that the 
historically tight hold of the Chinese on all sectors of the intermediate 
level of the economy, like the export-import and distributing trade, 
retail and credit operations, and much of the smaller industries, would 
be broken. However, because of their unfamiliarity with many busi- 
ness procedures, their lack of administrative skills and of business 
contacts abroad, Indonesian entrepreneurs in this preferred group began 
to sell their special licenses and permits to the old Chinese business 
firms, or acted as “frontmen” for established Chinese operations. The 
selling and reselling of licenses added greatly to the cost of imported 
goods; worse, the government came to be enveloped in a network of 
graft and corruption that even involved the Minister of Economic 
Affairs and a score of lesser officials. Finally, it aggravated the ethnic 
tensions between the Chinese minority group and other Indonesians 
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because Chinese were quick to take offense at the system of citizen- 
ship distinctions. 


Despite the fact that the export-import trade and other features 
of Indonesian commercial life are so Westernized that a member of 
the Indonesian High Court recently suggested that it would be unde- 
sirable to create a new commercial code on Indonesian footing since 
the present code, dating from colonial times, ties the Indonesian sector 
of the economy properly and closely to the Western level of business,’ 
the attitudes and methods of operations of Indonesian businessmen 
are, from a Western point of view, so “‘unbusinesslike” as to constitute 
a distinct sphere of economic life. From this Western viewpoint much 
of the Indonesian business sector appears parasitic, more inclined to 
use its resources for the gratification of new consumption wants than 
for industrial advancement and business expansion. Powerful cul- 
tural traditions, including different conceptions of leisure, of the im- 
portance of work or of consumption; in short, a radically different 
“business philosophy” than that usually encountered in the Western 
world, are responsible for this.” For the time being it would appear that 
much, if not most, of the Indonesian business world, though exhibit: 
ing countless traits of Western influence, seems more inclined toward 
an acceptance of the consumption pattern of the West rather than 
toward its production pattern. It is unfortunate that those who have 
pointed toward the need for a greater concern with the latter are fre- 
quently stigmatized as being “colonial minded.” Still, much of the 
‘asl?’ Indonesian business world persists in its unproductive and 
parasitic outlook, demanding, for example, that special privileges con- 
tinue to be extended to it by the government in the import-export 
sector and that the state severely curtail the operations of Chinese 
businessmen, even though they are citizens.” 


Similar problems and paradoxes exist in the professions. With 
the rise of the commoner intelligentsia to political prominence there 
has occurred a severe “degree hunger’ (not just merely a desire for 
schooling), since only certificates and diplomas open the door to the 
better positions in business and government. On the one hand, this 
has led to a gradual attenuation of standards—and a shortening of 
formerly accepted professional study periods. A special degree, that 
of “junior doctor,” is now to be awarded to graduates of a five-year 
medical program (reduced from seven) and the standard training 
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period of engineers has been shortened from five to three and a half 
years.” On the other hand, it has resulted in a “black market” in false 
diplomas, in diploma mills, and in the growth of “universities” of 
doubtful character. It is incorrect to see these developments solely or 
even primarily as the consequence of the national need for the pro- 
fessionally trained, or for the sudden upsurge in the desire of learn- 
ing among all levels of the population. These factors undoubtedly 
play a role, but it is more meaningful to note the paradoxical pattern 
of “consumption” and “production” drives also in these problems of 
educational development. The hunger for Western style academic 
degrees and modern educational experience among the young is part 
of a thorough process of Westernization of habits and values, synony- 
mous with the growth of newly-discovered ambitions of personal ad- 
vancement, that suggests—as in the sphere of parasitical entrepre- 
neurs—a primary concern with enjoying the emoluments and position 
that the holder of the diploma or degree is assured of and less with 
an interest in applying the skills and knowledge symbolized by diploma 
and degree in the arduous struggle for the betterment of the nation. 
“Consumption,” not “production,” so to speak, seems to be many an 
intellectual’s objective. Vice-President Mohammad Hatta touched 
on the heart of the matter when he declared in a recent address that 
it is very undesirable that Indonesian students at the end of their pro- 
fessional training period prefer higher paid positions in private and 
business life to the less well paid but much more necessary government 
service positions; and that foreign experts “who are used in their 
country to a life of luxury are willing to work in small villages in In- 
donesia, while we ourselves are unwilling to do so.” Hatta particularly 
noted that Indonesian graduates of medical schools prefer lucrative 
employment in the larger cities to work in the rural areas where doctors 
are so desperately needed.” 


The trouble then, with many of those Indonesians who have 
assimilated Western values is an unwillingness or an inability to ap- 
preciate the necessary economic and political dynamics that shore up 
these values; in short, the work that goes with the pleasure, the duty 
that goes with the right. The pattern of preferential treatment for 
Indonesian businessmen, unwilling to master the techniques of ef- 
fective competition, or for students, interested in an academic degree 
but unwilling to apply their skills in those areas which their often 
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voiced nationalist idealism can or should indicate, reflects a cultural 
paradox of singular significance in the country. It also robs the group 
of Westernized or half-Westernized intellectuals of much of their 
ideological strength, in particular in their confrontation of the two 
other earlier mentioned cultural levels of Indonesia—the world of the 
traditional social systems and Islam. Both of these the Westernized 
Indonesian often consciously rejects, the one for its feudal anachronisms, 
the other for its dogmatic ecclesiastical rigidity; yet, thus far, he himself 
has little or no clear ideological program allied to a demonstrably 
effective developmental pattern to offer. 


A Look Ahead 


“In Indonesian,’ as informed observers are wont to remark, 
“things are always hopeless but never serious.” Despite the deep 
churnings of the social process, the ongoing changes in values, tastes 
and wants, and the cultural clashes inherent in the confrontation of 
different ideologies, Indonesia has shown a remarkable resiliency and 
her leaders an often astonishing finesse in not driving actual or poten- 
tial conflicts to their extremes. The deeply embedded eclectic ten- 
dencies, the mechanics of adjustment and compromise, raised to a fine 
art in the traditional Indonesian social system, also manifest their 
stabilizing influence today, bringing to all conflicts the typically In- 
donesian readiness for compromise, mutual agreement and social amity. 
The result of such a tendency toward eclectic compromises often was 
and is a bewildering mixture of contrasting ingredients—as vide, the au- 
tochthonous Indonesian religious systems. The point is that for the time 
being this eclecticism has an unquestioned functional value, a cohesive 
quality that keeps government and people together in this most critical 
period. 

Indonesian nationalism, while often divisive, tends to strengthen 
these eclectic proclivities in Indonesian life. Pride in one’s newly won 
freedom, unlimited hope for one’s country’s future, and a new sense 
of human self-worth, underlie all political parties and social move- 
ments—there are times, like the often postponed national election, 
when they assert themselves with a dramatic strength and vividness 
that impresses the most cynical pessimist. They are the ideological con- 
stants to which no appeal is in vain, and which may be expected to 
mitigate the worst evils of Indonesia’s continuing revolution. 
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THE PURITANS AT THE POLLS 
PHILIP BUTCHER 


The right of all responsible citizens to elect those who govern 
them is fundamental to our political philosophy, and -he extent to which 
this right can be exercised is one measure of the degree to which our 
theory is a reality. Motivated by the traditional picture of the early New 
England colonists trudging through the snow on their way to church 
with muskets on their shoulders, many Americans suppose that our 
rights at the polls can be traced to the idealism and fortitude of these 
forebears. Others believe that democracy has developed despite the 
efforts of these early settlers, rather than because of them, and cite the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony—Puritan and theocratic—as evidence. How 
thoroughly the government of these transplanted Englishmen was 
controlled by priests claiming a divine commission can be determined 
in part by examining the structure of the body politic and the phi- 
losophy which supported it; but the crux of the matter is the amount 
of political participation its subjects were granted or contrived to win 
for themselves. ‘Let us look at the record,’’ as modern politicians say, 
the record of the Puritans at the polls. 

The Massachusetts Bay Colony differed in several respects from 
the Plymouth Colony and the Pilgrim Fathers, though the two are 
often confused in the popular mind. For one thing, it received a 
formal Charter of incorporation from King Charles I, under which 
the twenty-six members of the Massachusetts Bay Company (the origi- 
nal “freemen’’) were granted land between the Charles and Merrimac 
Rivers; authorized to enlarge the membership of the Company; to elect 
a governor, a deputy governor and eighteen assistants or magistrates; 
to make laws; and to engage in various local economic enterprises. 
For another reason, the members of the Company were not religious 
radicals; they merely wanted moderate reforms in the Church of 
England. And they were not dependent upon other men for capital, 
for some of them owned large estates in England and others were 
professional men and merchants. On April 30, 1629, John Edincott 
was elected governor of the newly acquired territory and he sailed 
with fifty emigrants, most of them from the yeomanry and farmers of 
England’s eastern counties, to take possession. When certain men “of 
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figure and estate” came to the colony in 1631 they were permitted to 
bring the Charter with them. Massachusetts Bay thus became the first 
self-governing state in the new world. 


The Puritan leaders desired to reproduce in America the strati- 
fied society they had known in England. Charles Beard says: “They 
would have made Massachusetts a land of estates tilled by renters and 
laborers, with yeomen freeholders interspersed, and the home of an 
Established Church directed by a learned clergy according to English 
forms, though ‘Purified’ to suit the taste of the emigrants.’ There was 
no acceptance of the equality of men, except in the hypothesis of 
original sin, the basis of the Puritan theory of the state. Adam’s fall 
made government necessary, since depraved men must be saved from 
their depravity. The ideal government, administered by the holy and 
regenerate, must foster religion and would naturally be a hierarchy. 
In the lay sermon he delivered during the Atlantic crossing, John 
Winthrop said that Providence had ordained that some men should 
be rich and powerful while others were poor and in subjection. John 
Cotton, the first religious spokesman for the colony, asserted later 
that democracy was not a fit government for church or state, and 
held that the scriptures approved monarchy, aristocracy, and theoc- 
racy: “If the people be governors, who shall be governed?” The mag- 
istrate’s sentence, said Winthrop, was the judgment of the Lord, for 
both state and church officials were the agents of God. 

The first General Court in the new colony, the governing body 
which had both legislative and judicial powers, met on October 19, 
1630, on the site of what subsequently became the city of Boston. 
While retaining the power to elect the eighteen assistants, the freemen 
transferred to them the choice of the governor and his deputy. After 
the Charter arrived in the new world, the General Court conferred 
freedom of the Company on one hundred and nine men. Some of these 
new voters were not church members, though the assembly, anxious to 
insure that political power would remain in the hands of the orthodox, 
had ruled that only church members could become freemen. 

Although the freemen had no qualms about imposing taxes on 
inhabitants and freeholders without granting them the ballot, the 
shoe pinched when it was on the other foot. The freemen of Water- 
town protested what they regarded as an instance of taxation without 
representation in 1632, and an act was passed defining the governor’s 
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powers and authorizing each town to choose men to advise with the 
government on matters of taxation. Two years later the inconvenience 
of assembling in one place all the freemen of the sixteen scattered 
towns led to a representative system with each town sending deputies 
to the General Court. A new freemen’s oath was formulated and from 
this time until 1665 all candidates for freedom swore allegiance to the 
colony—not to the crown. The assembly decided that only the General 
Court could admit freemen, though the Charter specifically granted 
that power to the governor and six assistants, and for the first time 
election of the officials was conducted by secret ballot. 


Winthrop recorded the unwieldy procedure. “The Governor and 
Deputies were elected by papers, wherein their names were written; 
but the Assistants were chosen by papers without names; viz: the 
Governor propounded one to the people, then all went out and came 
in at one door, and every man delivered a paper into a hat, such as 
gave their vote for the party named gave in a paper with some figures 
or a scroll on it, others gave in a blank.” Thus, fifteen years after the 
establishment of Virginia’s House of Burgesses, theocratic Massa- 
chusetts developed a representative assembly. In a sense it had two 
chambers, since the act of electing deputies was tantamount to setting 
up a lower house, but for a decade deputies and assistants sat together 
in one body. Puritan officials often served several terms. This was 
probably due less to the general acceptance of the belief of Winthrop 
(who was governor or deputy governor for nineteen years) that the 
word of God endorsed the practice than to the fact that election pro- 
cedures were designed to further God’s will. Former magistrates were 
voted upon before any new candidates were considered. And after 1655 
the magistrates were paid according to their length of service. 

In 1636, when the General Court was reorganized, proportional 
representation was adopted in apportioning deputies. The system was 
based on the number of freemen in each town, not on the inhabitants 
who outnumbered them ten to one. The growing power of the deputies 
was countered by the veto power of the magistrates. The deputies 
contested this “negative voyce” and neither faction could be budged 
from its position until, after a day of fasting and prayer, the issue was 
resolved for the time being by John Cotton’s sermon supporting the 
assistants. Later the dispute broke out again and a battle of pamphlets 
citing scriptural authority resulted. One by Winthrop was so offensive- 
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ly oracular that he apologized for his presumption. The contention 
was ended in 1644 when the assembly separated into two chambers. 
Bills might originate in either and must pass both in order to become 
law. 

The size of the electorate and the power of its representatives 
were of less importance to Puritan zealots than the maintenance of 
strict religious conformity. The decree of 1630, which specified that no 
one could settle within the limits of the colony without the consent 
of the governor and the majority of magistrates, was a useful economic 
device which could bar a smith or a tailor from a community already 
provided with such a craftsman, but it was primarily a defense against 
the nonconformity with which the Puritans were always at war. That 
religious deviation was not restricted to individuals but could infect 
whole congregations is indicated by a law passed in 1636 which re- 
quired new churches to secure the approval of the magistrates and the 
elders of the majority of established churches in order for their mem- 
bers to qualify for freedon. Adherence to eighty-nine articles of faith 
became the legal prerequisite for citizenship in the next year, and the 
Puritan oligarchy passed law after law aimed at maintaining orthodoxy. 
In 1654 the government gave attention to its own ranks. It ruled that 
“no man, although a freeman, shall be accepted as a deputy in the 
General Court that is unsound in judgment concerning the main 
points of the Christian religion as they have been held forth and 
acknowledged by the generality of Protestant orthodox writers. 

Governments are notoriously reluctant to accept the directives 
of higher authority when they run counter to local interests or tradition. 
After the Restoration, Charles II sent a message instructing his sub- 
jects in Massachusetts Bay that the wisdom, virtue, and integrity of the 
candidates should be the only consideration in the choice of the gover- 
nor and other officials and that “all freeholders of competent estates, 
not vicious in conversation, and orthodox in religion (though of dif- 
ferent persuasion concerning church government) may have their votes 
in the election of officers.” The colony ignored the order at first. 
But in 1664, anticipating a visit from the Royal Commissioner and 
thinking it wise to seem to obey, the General Court repealed the law 
requiring church membership as a prerequisite for freedom. A new 
edict stated that all men over twenty-four who were church members 
or who could present a certificate of good character signed by a ma- 
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jority of the town electmen could apply for that status. It included a 
property qualification so high that few of the freemen themselves 
could have met it. The king’s commissioners noted that the law was 
clearly an evasion of the monarch’s intent, but it remained in effect. 


Nevertheless the number of freemen (voters) in the colony had 
reached twelve or thirteen hundred by 1670, one qualified voter for 
every four or five male adults. The Puritans hierachy’s efforts to halt 
this increase continued. In 1682, still resisting the king, the General 
Court sent agents to England to argue that it was the right of the colo- 
nists to decide whom they would admit to their Company and, thus, 
who could vote. But the Charter was withdrawn in June, 1684, and 
the colony became a royal possession. Charles II died before carrying 
out his plans and the new sovereign, James II, soon sent ministers to 
govern his recalcitrant subjects. The rule of hated Governor Andros 
did not advance the cause of representative government or the growth 
of the electorate. 


News of the landing of the Prince of Orange in England had 
hardly reached Boston when an uprising seized the government and 
jailed Andros. A provisional legislature, established along traditional 
lines, was operating smoothly by the time the order came to proclaim 
King William and Queen Mary. Hoping to buttress the petition to se- 
cure the old Charter and anticipating a demand for religious toleration, 
the General Court liberalized the laws respecting the admission of free- 
men in 1690. The property qualification was reduced and the only 
religious requirement was a certificate from a selectman to the effect 
that the applicant was ‘“‘not vicious in life.” The reign of orthodoxy 
was ended. 

As a matter of fact, for many years the privilege of voting had not 
been restricted to the orthodox, some of whom chose to avoid civic 
responsibility by not becoming freemen. In placing Dover under its 
jurisdiction in 1639, the General Court reluctantly granted to all in- 
habitants there who had been free the right to remain so, “although 
they bee not at present church members;” to send deputies, and other- 
wise to exercise the franchise. Exeter, an Antinomian colony founded 
by Wheelwright, the heretic leader banished from Massachusetts Bay, 
was given similarly generous treatment in the following year. The same 
thing was done in regard to Anglican Maine in 1659. The number 
of men in Dover, Exeter, and Maine who obtained the right to vote 
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merely by taking the freemen’s oath was large enough both to encour- 
age and anger the ‘‘native’ nonconformists, who were still dis- 
franchised. 

While their hail of petitions did not win them the ballot, the 
practical demands of colonial policy and the gradual adoption by 
individual churches of more liberal conditions of admission to mem- 
bership did confer certain rights of citizenship upon the unorthodox. 
In 1641, when the General Court adopted Nathaniel Wards’s Body 
of Liberties—and paradoxically became the first English colony to 
give legal sanction to Negro slavery—it provided that ‘‘every man, 
whether inhabitant or foreigner, free or not free, shall have liberty to 
come to any court, council or town meeting, and either by speech or 
writing to move any lawful, seasonable and material question or to 
present any necessary motion, complaint, petition, bill or information 
whereof that meeting hath proper cognizance, so it be done in conven- 
ient time due order and respective manner.” It ruled six years later 
that any man of good character who had taken the oath of fidelity 
might serve as juryman, vote on local affairs at town meetings, and be 
chosen to town offices. 

Dogma dies hard and the tenets of Puritanism outlived the prac- 
tices they supported. The eminent Samuel Willard, preaching his 
election sermon in Boston on May 30, 1694, must have sounded com- 
fortingly familiar to any of his congregation who were acquainted 
with the pronouncements John Cotton had made half a century earlier. 
Willard, too, disparaged democracy, and insisted that proper govern- 
ment is designed to establish peace and prosperity and “to suppress 
impiety, and nourish Religion,” for which end “there are to be both 
Rulers, and such as are to be Ruled by them.’’ He echoed Winthrop in 
calling civil officials “God's viceregents here upon earth.” But, like the 
members of the Reverend Mr. Willard’s Old South Church, the unre- 
generate residents of Massachusetts Bay were determined to win the 
right to cast their ballot for these viceregents. 

This determination, this force affecting the gradual but continuous 
growth of the electorate in the colony, is part of our heritage as freemen 
of a Company dedicated to a political concept the Puritan Fathers 
thoroughly disapproved. 

So long as this nation endorses the tenets of democracy, even 
though our practices may fall short of the ideal, the plight of the dis- 
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franchised citizen is not hopeless. Even when men were thought to be 
equal only in their inheritance of “original sin” there was a steady 
growth in the size of the electorate, and the spread of the franchise 
has continued despite the inevitable opposition of those who would 
prefer to hold this basic right as the exclusive privilege of their own, 
sex, class, or race. Whether the citizen is denied the vote today be- 
cause he has the misfortune to reside in the Nation's capital, has failed 
to pay a tax, or is a member of an exploited minority group, he can 
expect that persistent efforts to take his place at polls will meet with 
ultimate success. 


Philip Butcher, Associate Professor of English at Morgan 
College, has contributed to many of the standard literary, his- 
torical and educational periodicals. The range of his writings 
has been wide and diverse, embracing essays, literary criticism, 
research studies and book reviews. 
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FRONTIERS OF WORLD STRUGGLE 
EAST EUROPEAN AND MIDDLE EAST DEVELOPMENTS 


Attempts by political analysts to interpret the recent simultaneous emergence 
of world crisis in East Europe and the Middle East have probably produced more 
confusion than similar attempts at any earlier emergence of hot fronts in the 
ten-year-old “‘cold war.” As before, such analysts pursue the narrow path of their 
one science into the vastness and world-character of a “‘woods” which tends to be 
even more obscured by their close attention to the “‘trees’’—as for example the 
national background and the local development of the Hungarian revolt. Or, 
if they go beyond that, they tend to narrow the East Europe crisis down to prob- 
lems which are peculiarly those of the Kremlin. Or, in Egypt, they reverse the 
same process and find explanations only in the behavior of the major participants 
which are so-called ‘‘Western” powers. But there are at least three new reasons 
for confusion of analysis. The cold war hot front has come closer than ever 
before. If there is bias, the coloring is complete. The variance between such a 
process of drawing conclusions out of analysis of events can be as wide apart as 
the earth’s poles. A second new reason is that the dominant powers of both of the 
militarized power blocs have themselves shown more confusion than ever before. 
Both have performed volte-face in the midst of events which concerned them as 
greatly as in any earlier crisis. Obviously something new and greater than either 
has entered the situation to make the two major powers uncertain in singular 
and similar ways. The result is that change comes so fast that even the makers 
of policy cannot keep up with it. Nothing the analyst could conclude today would 
necessarily be true tomorrow. As one of the keenest and most objective of such 
political analysts says: ‘Any remarks about international developments in these 
days must be accompanied by a date line . . . How fantastically and horribly the 
picture has changed.” A third new confusing element is the strange elevation of 
the United Nations. Past crises developed so as to suggest that the powers on 
both sides were quite unconcerned about the risk of “going it alone.” The 
United Nations reached its lowest ebb as it was again and again by-passed by 
unilateral decisions and actions on both sides. We will consider the evidence of 
this fact later on. How account for the fact that a United Nations which, at least 
politically, had been literally by-passed out of existence as an influence in world 
political affairs, is now regarded as a crux in the settlement of precisely the same 
kind of world crisis as had been faced already three times in the past? This is a 
major puzzle in the present international situation. This new interest in working 
through the United Nations is open to various interpretations. One commentator, 
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whose remarkable switch from Eastern Bloc bias to Western Bloc bias is now quite 
complete, who yet is regarded as unusually keen in insight, on November 12 
termed the preceding week the “International Hypocrisy Week at the United 
Nations.” He suggested that what was happening was telling “the terrible truth 
about the world crisis (and me) ’’—that is, of course, all of us. To quote at length: 


The terrible observation in the world crisis is that nations, peoples 
and individuals take the law into their own hands when they feel that 
their really vital interests are at stake. . . . What the Russians said in 
condemnation of the British was exactly what the British said in con- 
demnation of the Russians in Hungary. [Asked about this fact in the 
House of Parliament Selwin Lloyd, Britain's Foreign Secretary, replied 
that the difference was that Britain was on the “‘right’’ side. } 


Since every man is a microcosm in whose heart may be read all 
that sends armies marching, I must admit I am no better. Because so 
many bonds attach me to Israel, I am ready to condone preventive war; 
I rejoiced when my side won. Though I preach international under- 
standing and support the UN, I found all the excuses for Israel that 
warring nationalisms always find to excuse breaches of peace. Should 
they wait until the enemy is strong enough to attack them? Is it not 
more prudent to anticipate the blow? What better time to save Israel 
than in concert with Britain and France, on the eve of the American 
election, and before the winter rains made the Negev and Sinai im- 
passable for tanks? Israel's survival seemed worth the risk to world 
peace. And this is how it always is and how it starts, and I offer up the 
mote in my own eye. 


The Russians and the Egyptians say that Israel was the aggressor, 
and so it was. But what were all those Migs for which Moscow poured 
into Egypt in exchange for its precious cotton? What was Nasser doing 
when he boasted that he would soon exterminate Israel ?—and from the 
Arab side I can hear the recriminations about the homeless refugees it 
was their sacred duty to revenge and put back into repossession. The 
—_ of nations are as difficult to unravel as those of children, but 
the pistols are no longer toy... . 


What the Russians are doing in Budapest is so dreadful that even 
the Indian, Icelandic and American Communist parties protest. Moscow 
is ready to do anything in order to keep in its “zone of security” govern- 
ments politically satisfactory to it. . . . Moscow does not want anti- 
Russian and anti-Communist governments in Eastern Europe. We in the 
Caraca agreement tried to insure that no anti-capitalist governments 
could be formed in our hemisphere. How we honor brave fighters for 
freedom—until they shoot down our tyrant friends, as recently in 
Nicaragua! 


The fact that H-bombs exist and that a new war may ruin the earth 
—this is forgotten when vital interests are touched, when it seems a 
matter of life and death for one’s own.—This is the fatal phrase “‘one’s 
own.” Perhaps it will take a new menace from outside the planet to 
make men feel at last that all who inhabit are their own—but beware of 
these fine phrases. I, too, like the rest of them (and maybe even you), 
am a hypocrite.” * (Emphasis the author's. ) 
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Let us briefly examine some of the analyses which appear as among the best 
for their limitations imposed by bias or by the partiality of the approach. A fully 
detailed analysis of events in Poland up to the time of its writing with something 
of the historical background is the article by Harry Schwartz, the New York Time's 
“Specialist in Affairs of Russia and the Satellites,’’ on ‘The Dilemma that Plagues 
the Kremlin.”* Recognizing some limitation on accuracy of reports during a 
period of such crisis as to disrupt all the normal channels of communication, it is 
nevertheless an excellent attempt to outline the developments impartially and 
accurately so far as is possible. In interpretation, however, there is the one-sided 
impression that the Kremlin alone is plagued by what is happening in East 
Europe. The important conclusions cannot be drawn out of such study: (1) that 
any powers which collectivize their strength so as to rely upon “‘defense zones” 
or “defense pacts” and are prepared to use any kind of force to maintain that 
solidarity, will not tolerate the uprising of the peoples of such areas in demand 
of the right to conduct their own affairs independently of the foreign policy of 
that particular power bloc; and (2) that while the only alternative is to escape 
from one armed camp into the other, so long will the whole world divide itself 
along cold world fronts, except for such “third way” nations which repudiate 
all possible armed camps. That is the world we are facing. Thus, the ‘‘dilemma” 
in East Europe is plaguing the Kremlin no more than it does Washington, while 
remaining leader of another militarized bloc of powers. And it concerns neither 
of these powers more than it does India or any other part of the non-political 
power bloc world. It is a world dilemma. Another excellent analysis of the East 
European revolt is “Two Different Revolutions,’ by Boris I. Meolaevski.* The 
title belies his theme because he finds the revolutions different only in that conflict 
has come sooner in one than in the other, and sooner in both than in the rest 
of the Soviet satellites. “But all signs point to identical sentiment in the rest of 
the Soviet orbit. The events in Warsaw and Budapest are merely the beginning 
of a major crisis involving the entire Communist empire.’"5 The tension varies 
only in degree; common are all the issues leading to rapid growth of discontent; 
the unity of the Polish Communist Party alone contrasts with the disunity of that 
in Hungary. Nagy proposed a broad democratic socialist government free of the 
Kremlin. This could not be tolerated without the Kremlin backing down with 
respect to all its satellites. It therefore chose the coup and found plenty of 
Hungarian help for it. The Russian aims according to this view were to put 
Hungary back in the Warsaw Pact, to bar any other changes in foreign policy 
and to hold the nation to the one-party Communist control. Again, the interpreta- 
tion, otherwise quite accurate, fails to relate the extraordinary voste-face repre- 


sented in the sudden coup to the organization of the world in defense blocs and 
to the increasing, widespread popular repudiation of the power blocs which was 
responsible for the thaw on both sides of the cold war; for the uncertainty and 
vacillating in policy on both sides, and for the frantic tightening of the organiza- 
tions for defense wherever the new democratization should be taken too seriously. 
On the other front of the same crisis is the article by Barid Abuetan on ‘‘East- 
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West Middle East Policies” which traces the devious course of the maneuvering 
and changes in policy on both sides and in the United Nations.* This article 
leaves the reader confronting “the next test of strength between the U.S.S.R. and 
the West . . . in the Middle East, where the Soviet’s policy has been one of steady 
advancement, while the Western policy seems to be one of constant backing 
down.”’? But the question is not raised as to why this area, where the ideological 
differences of the cold war remain still completely foreign, has now become 
the hottest front in the battle of the giants; or why both sides did not from the 
first scrupulously keep their cold war involvements out of that area. Such ques- 
tions are not raised. Not only is the issue darkened by such partial treatment, but 
we are left with nothing to do but expect the next round, not between Israel and 
Egypt, but between the two great power blocs which have tried to divide the world 
between themselves. The only hope contemplated is a Western Bloc hope, that the 
Western powers will this time, through greater unity and show of strength, come 
out on top. But for what purpose? And where do Israel and Egypt come in? 


So much for partial, fragmental or biased interpretations. The desire, even 
to reach positive conclusions on the basis of local or regional current happenings, 
even with understanding of their historical background within a limited time 
span, is probably unscientific. The position taken here is that the approach of 
political science taken by itself, is incapable of reaching sound conclusions or of 
suggesting constructive solutions in any of the hot areas of our cold war-ridden 
earth. Political science analyses all tend toward what someone has aptly called 
the “paralysis of analysis.” It is like digging one’s way into the ground in order 
to study the horizon. Most specialized scientists of whatever kind can at least reach 
one sound conclusion about the East Europe-Middle East world crisis—to suspend 
judgment. But there is more that the scientist can do if he can get out of his 
specialty, lift himself above the prejudices and passions of the heat of the battle 
and, with all tools at his command, critically examine his world. Especially if a 
Western social scientist, he can dig into the society and the age which has 
produced this hell of never-ending war. He will find that it is out of a single 
culture and has occurred within a single age. To understand that culture and that 
age will be to find the key to understanding of ail that has happened and is 
happening. But he will not find understanding, or an answer, while still dividing 
his world into two monster camps both of which are but creatures of the same 
culture’s “horrible self-contradiction.”” He will find, if he is looking for intelligent 
conclusions about what is happening on these newer fronts of our hot-cold-hot- 
cold third world war, very little help from all the partial, sectional and weighted 
treatments the quantity of which would already sink a battleship from the sheer 
weight of the paper they are printed on. He will find few of them agreeing and 
almost none of them making constructive suggestions as to how the world (not 
a particular bloc of powers) can pull itself out of its dilemma. The reader will be 
left by most of them knowing less and wondering more about the crisis than in 
the beginning. What the social scientist can do of real value, while he is of neces- 
sity suspending judgment about what is happening in these stricken areas, is to 
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analyze the evolving of those elements in Western society as they have been 
unfolding for more than a century which have led into what we now face.® By 
so doing he can throw much light upon the modern human dilemma which is a 
world-extended Western dilemma. This paper can only attempt to suggest the 
kind of analysis which is intended, and the interpretive values which will become 
apparent, by seriously asking and attempting to answer five important questions: 


(1) How did the West come to develop its present leviathan theory of 
defense ? 


(2) Why is this theory of defense now breaking down rapidly in every 
part of the world? 


(3) Why, in the age of the internationalism of all the realities, is the West 
facing its greatest rash of nationalism in history ? 


(4) Is there an alternative to the present Western self-contradiction and 
futility ? 


(5) What can be the place and importance of international law and order 
among nations which are ready to take law and order seriously ? 


I. THE WEST'S UNILATERAL HELL 


We have reached a stage of acuteness in a crisis of long duration. The crisis 
itself, as a state of dilemma out of violent self-contradiction within Western 
culture, emerged gradually within Western society out of what is known as the 
rise of national imperialism in Europe and its spread to the New World and to 
everywhere else. An understanding of this development throws interesting and 
important light upon the modern order of defense and upon the totalitarian 
trends, left and right, of our age. 


The Rise of National Imperialism 


By 1919 the whole world had been reorganized into the European white 
man’s empire systems. The early American colonies were no exception. DeVoto 
devoted three volumes to the story of the expansion of the “American Empire” 
and stated that it was older and more determining than the American nation. 
People escaping from Old World tyrannies were settled largely by trading 
companies which were merely agents of those tyrannies from which they were 
fleeing. The same ships brought to America free men on upper decks and slaves 
(as a very special booty of imperialism) in their holds. Lincoln reminded 
Americans that by the middle of the nineteenth century the nation was trying 
vainly to do two incompatible things: in his own striking figure, to defend 
freedom for the fox and the rabbit at the same time, William James it was who 
shrewdly analyzed the Civil War and found it was an inevitable national crisis 
out of what he called his society's “horrible self-contradiction.’”’ Would these 
two great Americans, were they living today, say that the world wars past, present 
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and future, hot or cold, are only emergent international conflicts out of the same 
unsurrendered, unresolved Western self-contradiction ? 


Almost simultaneously with the rise of National Imperialism there appeared 
a mounting fear that these intense and far-flung rivalries would disrupt into such 
wars in Europe as the world had never known. A result of this prevailing fear 
was the development of a “Concert of Europe” by the leading powers designed 
to facilitate worldwide conquests without the incurring of devastating wars. It 
is ironical that even the Geneva Convention and the International Red Cross 
were intended by the Concert to institute merciful arrangements on the battle- 
fields in the future wars which were regarded as inevitable. But on the popular 
front, a “‘peace deceit’’ was encouraged to grow to universal proportions by the 
end of the century. Many even thought that the Concert would grow into the 
“parliament of the world” and that wars would be no more. But behind this 
carefully engineered facade of peace, almost uninterrupted aggression was 
carried to the ends of the earth; while by a brutally frank booty-swapping policy 
the Concert succeeded over a considerable period in achieving its two-fold end 
of carving up and dividing most of the rest of the world while maintaining 
peace at home and the order of the sword everywhere else. The feared inevitable 
began to emerge before the century ended while millions were still dreaming 
of the “coming age’ which had been foretold by the prophets. The Concert 
gave way to competitive militarizing (in national defense, of course) and this, 
in turn, to the mad struggle for preponderance of power which flowered naturally 
at last into World War I. The wars when they came were world wars because 
the systems which clashed and were defended were world systems. Great as 
was the fear of war, the fear of surrendering these empire systems as the condi- 
tion of international organization and peace was far greater. It is still the greater 
fear. 


Long before this, the exploitable peoples of underdeveloped regions being 
mainly colored, a frank political tyranny under the milder name “colonialism,” 
was established upon a rationale of equally frank racism. The West had already 
developed a rationale of struggle and the right only to compete. Struggle the 
West made its god. The real living theology of the West is to be found in a 
grossly one-sided theory (not of Darwin in a complete sense but sometimes 
called Darwinism) of survival and improvement through struggle alone. If in 
the struggle ‘‘inferior’’ peoples went down or their cultures were destroyed 
and replaced that was the way of world improvement. There was no right as 
a prominent church leader once expressed it, except the right to compete; the 
elimination of the unfit in the struggle was God's way of improving the human 
species. This rationale of aggressive natures was now intertwined with the 
doctrines of a superior people, of a superior religion and of a superior culture. 
It was the destiny of the white peoples and cultures to make conquest of all 
the others and in the meantime to rule them to the end of strengthening and 
exalting its own peoples and cultures. Such was the Western way of life, when 
abroad, “East of Suez’; and this way was now brought into internal conflict 
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over the empire-booty of that period. Some political scientists have claimed their 
studies show that World War I was developing over a long period, mostly in 
Africa, of struggle over colonies between England and Germany.) The “white 
man’s burden”’ became universal in Western society, though not always with the 
transparency of that formula of rule. An American Babbit reminded the writer in 
1944, when he had advocated publicly freedom for India as belonging to the 
moral front of the War and had suffered for the stand: “I respect your courage 
and conviction but I cannot agree. I believe it is in the interest of all peoples of the 
world that the white race should dominate all other races.” We Americans, rather 
than point the finger at other Western nations which we have believed to be 
imperialistic whereas we have not been so, need to remember that our dealings 
with American Indians (and certain other incoming cultures from other lands) 
have revealed that we too are actors in the same long inherited cultural conflict, 
with ours always the aggressor and the Indians defending themselves inch by inch 
from despoilation and loss, in one of the most one-sided and unfair struggles in 
Western history. A passage in an article in an earlier issue of this Journal will 
bear repeating for its usefulness in this connection. 


We (Americans) need the independence of the Indian cultures 
more than they themselves need it. We need to back up all the way and 
start over again in all our human relationships which involve cultures 
other than our own. . . . More than any other this much needed lesson 
will prove the key to our ability to extend freedoms to the cultures of 
all the world, and to grant full equality, even, to all those within our 
own culture. . . . Do we want to receive the Indians into our Western 
culture, having despoiled beyond repair their own, only to make migrant 
workers out of them? . . . How can the will to make free men harmonize 
with the will to despise and destroy even the last and the least of their 
cultures ?1° 


The West's New Order of Defense 


Something else was happening in the Europe of great imperialistic clash. 
Democracy could no longer be relied upon to defend these establishments. We 
tend superficially to trace this trend back only to the rise of German Nazism 
and Italian Fascism. But Germany, long before, in preparation for the leviathan 
struggle, had started the West on a new order of defense. All the elements of 
the Police State, later to be the prominent features of totalitarianisms, were 
introduced in Germany long before the first world war. Russia under the Tzars 
was a close second. France was not far behind; indeed, it can be said that 
Napoleon introduced the use of conscript armies into the Western World. People 
could not be relied upon to defend voluntarily, when they understood, or even 
to approve the defense of these far-flung interests. They had to be increasingly 
regimented. Their tax had to be conscripted too. Secret political police engineered 
a conformity of fear which no good or normal society could provide. Fearful 
men increasingly replaced free men. One by one the other later elements were 
added, some beginning in time of war. Concentration camps had to be in 
readiness because prisons would not hold those who resisted the madness of this 
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new defense. Loyalty oaths, legal banning of strikes, control of opinion, and 
the final, frank elimination of all opposition to this new order of defense, all 
these came as steps in the trend toward totalitarianism, but as steps taken in 
some measure by all the Western nations of any prominence in the affairs of 
such a world. It may be that people’s revolts in Russia and Spain helped to spur 
on the development of this new order of defense. But these revolts could only 
point up what was already the fear which had earlier occasioned the rise of the 
new order. Nazism and Fascism, when they came along, only accentuated all 
these trends; they were fungus-like growths on the general Western texture 
of the period; the development is to be understood as necessary and inevitable 
if the West was not to abandon its empires. It was making a choice between its 
empires and its “democracy” so-called. That choice may not yet be final or 
irrevocable. Tzarist Russia and Bismarckian Germany, as the earliest appearances 
of the Police States, continued to play with parliamentarianism and keep up a 
show of allowing opposition, after the substance of democracy had disappeared. 

It is necessary to note that the United States, most remote from the heat 
of this new battle of giants, nevertheless has become gradually one of the most 
involved of nations and has followed the others into the new order of defense. 
People are trusted in America very little more than anywhere else in the West; 
there is peace time conscription, ever-extending secret political police, loyalty 
oaths, inquisition-type investigating bodies, conscription through compulsory 
withholding of personal income, increasing attempts to outlaw strikes or render 
unions powerless, concentration camps in readiness in various places, and in- 
creasing effort to eliminate opposition to a two-party “‘coalition.”” Two parties 
agreeing upon eliminating opposition through additional parties, given certain 
conditions of control by a common interest group, can probably achieve essentially 
the same result as a one-party system. It is also necessary to notice that this new 
order of defense antedated the rise of Communism. Communism did not give 
rise even to Fascism in Europe. But “fear of communism” was used skillfully by 
Nazism to produce all-out Nazi tyranny. It has been used with similar skill 
in other nations to try to propel them farther in the same direction. The aim 
of the new order of defense was twofold. It was organization of the total nation 
for total war against empire encroachments. It was organization of the State 
for defense against the dangers of popular consent of those governed—defense 
against democracy. To this side of the new order of defense belong all of 
the elements tending toward “fascism” or “‘totalitarianism.” The people could 
no longer be trusted to carry on this empire game of the Western nations. 
Even the old pride of the Britain in his empire upon which “the sun never set’ 
was beginning to break down with the development of a vast new democratic 
potentiality—'‘the worker’s earth.” 


Rise of the Leviathan Defense 


It is not easy to say just when the new order of defense already described 
evolved into the present leviathan defense system. It is probably an inevitable 
legacy of world wars in which, each time, the Western World divided into two 
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leviathan camps for the purposes of war-making. It seems proper to observe 
that, between the wars and after, the Western world, for obvious ideological 
reasons, divided into the two greatest of all camps which now stand facing 
each other across the line which separates communism from capitalism. There is 
no better name than leviathan defense system for the present system of ‘‘defense,”’ 
so-called at least, which consists in developing highly militarized power blocs 
of a monolithic nature (that is, under the control of a dominant power) which 
strive for their ‘‘security”’ through achieving preponderant physical strength over 
any other such aggregation of nations. Unlike the ‘Concert’ of the nineteenth 
century which was bent upon ironing out the potentialities of conflict and pre- 
venting war, these modern blocs of powers propose to prevent war by the 
maximum threat of it in such terms as “massive retaliation,” or they frankly 
propose “‘preventive war’ which theoretically means destroying the enemy so 
that he may not even attack. This system of “‘defense’’ has reached the absurdity, 
which is not generally grasped, of proposing defense only by offense, of pre- 
paring to be an aggressor as the means of offsetting the possible aggression of 
others, of preparing for war of offense and building up arsenals for that purpose, 
as a way of peace. 


The leviathan defense theory is now facing its own self-destruction. On 
both sides there is similar desperate attempt to bolster up the failing strength 
by dictating that these new hot fronts must not be lost to them. The United States 
especially, confronted with the reckless power gamble in the Middle East of her 
two chief allies, England and France, is faced with a dilemma of two fronts— 
how to maintain the solidarity of the Atlantic Alliance and at the same time 
maintain control in the Middle East. But these special situations whatever their 
nature are not the main threat to the power bloc method of defense. The result 
of this kind of defense is its own seed of destruction. As one interpreter has 
expressed it, the power blocs are now ‘‘deteiced by their own deterrents.” The 
arranging powers—the United States and Russia—no doubt believed that they 
were offering a status of peace and security under the aegis of their collective 
security. But neither had reckoned with the final effect of their rivalry in the 
stockpiling of newer and deadlier weapons. Each begins now to be awakened 
to the fact (or we may well hope both are awake) that their own dominant 
unilateralism in their acting competitively to arm such portion of the world 
as each could arm, more than anything else is helping to destroy whatever security 
may once have been thought to derive from dependence upon them. 


The only prospect remaining now for clients on either side, satellites of 
any kind, is that of being destroyed utterly in a final battle of the giants. The 
hope for defense or security on either side grows dimmer with each new de- 
velopment of hotter fronts in the not so cold war. This prospect, not a happy one, 
is producing a new unilaterialism in a wholly unexpected direction—that of 
severing connections with what is now understood to be collective insecurity. The 
new competition is that to shake off all relations with either one of these circling 
monsters. Even the action of England and France in striking out independently, 
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is to be understood as belonging to this new trend though they were not 
prepared to carry it through. Popular pressure is increasing in all of Europe, 
including West Germany and England, to pull clear out of the Western Bloc 
and “‘go it alone’’ as a safer way. Meanwhile, the Eastern Bloc is faced with the 
same dilemma for this reason as well as reasons of its great excesses. In Moby Dick 
Melville quotes Montaigne, in “Apology for Raimond Sebond,” as saying: “And 
whereas all other things, whether beast or vessel, that enter into the dreadful 
gulf of this monster’s mouth are immediately lost and swallowed up, the sea- 
gudgeon retires into it in great security and there sleeps.”” That perhaps is what 
was supposed to have accrued to these national gudgeons in their adherence to 
their monster “protectors.” But the prospect, with emerging clarity, of these 
modern leviathans themselves going down after destroying each other, is spelled 
out so none can miss the point. The prospect and status of all the gudgeons has 
shifted from that of their former safety and sleep to that of maximum insecurity 
and fear. Is it but an accident that ‘‘gudgeon” means also, in common parlance, 
a “‘sucker,” a simpleton or one easily imposed upon? 


The Rash of Nationalistic Neutrality 


A new spirit is in the world, just in its beginning, which needs interpretation 
as having had a great part in what has happened in the East Europe-Middle East 
Crisis. We are coming into the greatest age of nationalism of the modern West. 
This is an immediate result of the general deterioration in Western society we 
have been tracing and especially of its most recent experiment in defense. For 
it has certainly required the height of artificial circumstances of application of 
force to bring a rash of nationalism in an age of internationalism. All of the 
realities of the age, except politics, are international. Internationalism in politics 
should be exceedingly easy to attain today, for it is certainly a ‘‘natural” for a 
world of aeronautics, television, atomic power and leagues of nations. Yet 
nothing is clearer that despite all attempts to achieve a political internationalism 
in line with all of the other areas of modern progress, we are just now rising to 
the peak of the development of modern nationalism. The artificial circumstances 
applying the force to make this anomaly possible was provided by the Western 
defense—defense, whatever else intended for, against law and order and democ- 
racy in international affairs. The West could not have the license for aggressive 
rivalry outside national boundaries and at the same time have a United Nations 
in fact. We are still faced with this dilemma and this choice, expressed by Lincoln 
Steffins in the words, ““We want the things we can’t have without war.” 


The great upsurge of nationalism is by now a world phenomena. Scarcely 
any part of the world remains unaffected by it. And no leviathan, whatever its 
ideology can stand against it. This is the iron fact before which the greatest power 
blocs in human history are having now to bow in humiliating defeat. Ironically, 
the two supreme powers even while arranging and controlling their giant ‘‘collec- 
tives” have been more responsible for this new rash of nationalism than any of 
the others. Stalin, for instance, ‘‘did not realize that by keeping the seven countries 
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so rigidly apart, he was also helping to keep alive [rather, stir into volcanic heat} 
the spirit of nationalism within each.’"!! (If we accept the historian’s theory of 
“burnt-out nationalism” in Europe while its new, fresh fervency is appearing 
in Asia and Africa, we will have to make some revision in the light of what is 
now happening.'*) Nowhere has nationalism, as accompanied with deep aspira- 
tion for full freedom, flamed hotter or remained more steadfast than in Hungary. 
The last has not been heard. The United States did not realize, perhaps, that in 
making Arab states an armed front against Russia they not only were bringing 
Russia into that area but preparing those states to go their own way in their own 
interests. Both of the great powers, themselves fearing most to use their great 
power, find it increasingly difficult to deter even the weakest nation from any- 
thing. The only hope is in their facing that they have more sharply pointed up 
for all peoples what was all along known, that no way has yet been offered to 
peoples for status or improvement in status or for opportunity for their fulfillment 
except the way of nationalism—the way they, the great powers, themselves have 
charted to world insecurity and threat of destruction—unilaterialism in choice 
and action. 


To this spreading understanding of the key importance of nationalism in 
this kind of a world is now added for the first time “neutralism.” This is the 
important new factor which has appeared in our time alone. It is not isolationism, 
because it has a stronger internationalist interest and preoccupation than any 
other ‘‘force’’ in today’s world. It cannot, for example, be scientifically likened to 
the early American isolation in which President Washington led the American 
Colonies. Its propelling desire is precisely opposite from isolationism-—to achieve 
through the United Nations an association of free states which can be relaxed 
and secure. Rather than the old nationalism with its hell of aggressive unilaterial- 
ism, its aim is a new nationalism that can achieve world unity and co-operation 
under law. But the present important step toward an effective world government 
is this new and modern association of nationalism with neutrality. This “Third 
Way” (not a “‘bloc’’ or “force” along political power lines) is the shape of the 
immediate future. Peoples in increasing numbers realize that there is no way 
to their defense or security from any wars of the future except by association of 
their independence with their unarmed and guaranteed neutrality. Their hope is 
in the United Nations. It is as simple as that. Events now occurring in East 
Europe and the Middle East are saying this more clearly than anything else. 
They are saying less clearly that it is not just power blocs that are on the way out; 
they are saying that super states of any kind are on the way out—worker states, 
capitalist states, super states. The phenomena of workers rising against the 
workers state is new, but it is understandable in the light of the records of the 
tyranny of all super states, under whatever name. We are witnessing the begin- 
ning of a rebirth of democracy on a higher and internationally more inclusive 
level than ever before. 


The Western attempt to smear neutralism has been strained. It has led to 
the West bloc’s greatest blunders. The attempt has been particularly to discredit 
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India because she has not joined “the right side.” But India at this very time has 
shown herself more consistently internationalist in spirit and purpose than any 
power bloc nation. None has shown greater concern to end the menace of aggres- 
sive nationalism. No group of nations have shown greater international states- 
manship than the neutralist nations which participated at the Bandung Conference. 
The motivation is new and modern, and not to be compared with any earlier 
isolationism. Peoples everywhere, even in America, see it as a way of escape 
from the eventual results of the madness of collective security which rests upon 
competitive atomic arming. They see it as a way to save and strengthen the 
United Nations. They see it as the basis for new and constructive solidarities 
such as already exist in the Columbo Nations, the Bandung nations and the 
European Economic Co-operation. This new merging of nationalism and neu- 
tralism is probably a necessary step toward international organization. We may 
be moving toward the age when national military power will be an embarrassment 
and no nation will want to possess it. All may come to desire that their neutrality 
shall be guaranteed by a strengthened United Nations which will retain the 
only military force. What other way is there toward peace? The day is probably 
nearer than we think when no nation of the world will care to dominate, or 
dare to do so, even the most underdeveloped of the areas of the earth. But that 
day can not come while peoples try to associate in inequality as master nations 
and client nations in a relationship representing coercion or subserviency in any 
form. It cannot come among nations still arranging themselves as superior and 
advanced peoples who are over the underdeveloped peoples of earth. It can come 
only among peoples who sit together as the free and equal peoples of earth— 
free at least in citizenship status and in opportunity for full development as in 
them lies. Awful as is the agony of nationalism in convulsion, there is no shorter 
cut to peace while the leading nations are taking their own unilateral and con- 
flicting ways toward the hell of their own making. 


II. ALTERNATIVE TO THE WESTERN FUTILITY 


It is well to remember what Bandung stands for, representing as it does 
more than half the population of the world. Bandung was only a beginning. 
It could not embrace the revolt in West Germany against remilitarization, that 
in East Germany, the first against the blundering economic mismanagement of 
the Russian monolithic empire, or those which have followed in quick succession 
in Poland and Hungary. It could not represent the revolt of Western client 
nations one by one, and not always one by one, against the all too secure insecurity 
implied in the American monolith of dollars or the smoldering anti-Americanism 
in many places south of the Rio Grande. But Bandung still represents this 
phenomena of people in revolt in its only internationally organized focus. It is 
therefore an important key to what is happening. 


Bandung was not accurately presented to the Western World. Heads of the 
powers knew well what was happening: that it represented the handwriting on 
the wall for monolithic giants if this rash of nationalism-neutralism race uprising 
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continued and spread. They tried to black out the real news of what was hap- 
pening in their countries. In this they succeeded amazingly well. These heads of 
powers knew that Bandung vividly represented the new realization that there 
could be no security through preponderance of atomic arms. But they knew that 
it meant very much more and they tried to cover that up because they were 
afraid of its effect upon their own peoples. Bandung started the thawing out 
process; it brought Geneva; brought the United States and the U.S.S.R. together 
for the first time since Churchill was called by President Truman to touch off 
the Cold War with his Fulton, Missouri address. It is still bringing and will 
bring these two together in spite of what some analysts believe to be a return 
of the Cold War brought by events in East Europe and the Middle East. This 
may seem to be true in the United States, but it will not go far even there because 
it is people of the world who are on the march. The people of the world, repre- 
sented in Bandung, will not be turned back. Let us see how falsely Bandung was 
represented to the American public. 


The Meaning of Bandung 


One of the best studies is by an eyewitness, Saunders Redding, in the 
current issue of The American Scholar.'3 Bandung, he says, confirms the early 
statement of DuBois that “the problem of twentieth century is the problem of 
the color line.’ In that earliest of DuBois’ books, The Souls of Black Folk, he 
dreamed of a movement of solidarity in which all the colored peoples of the 
world would assert their equality and dignity of status with all peoples of the 
world. That dream was realized in April 1955. But the unawareness of Bandung’s 
real meaning, he adds, was general throughout the Western world because of 
the willful misuse of the reports out of Bandung. Such events and statements 
as could indicate differences between the participating nations or such as seemed 
to favor the Western Bloc were taken out of their setting and given full place; 
those which were determinative of the real voice and decisive position of the 
Conference were played down or altogether neglected. The London Times is 
quoted as expressing most clearly the fear, out of the conscience of the West, 
and the hope to crush this new mood which was menacing all power arrange- 
ments of the Western World’s imperialistic order. It was “an awesome thing 
to contemplate . . . a fear hard to live with, and it was therefore quite in the nature 
of things that the Western press should reflect less of the truth which aroused 
that fear and more of the delusions that sustained hope.’"!* The hope was to 
destroy it with false propaganda of a dangerous new power bloc which had 
been forming for a quarter of a century. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth about Bandung. We might add, what Redding does not note, that a great 
part of the hope was to keep alive by fanning to distorted proportions any 
evidences of differences at Bandung which might later renew and strengthen 
the West's long and useful technique of domination—divide and rule. ‘Reading 
in full those opening speeches (which almost without exception were misrepre- 
sented in the Western press) one is thunderously impressed that all of them 
laid primary emotional and intellectual emphasis upon the West's racism and 
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colonialism. And why not? This and their batch of attendant evils—poverty, 
ignorance, personal indignity—had brought the delegates together in the first 
place.”""5 The author does not mention that both by her exclusion from the 
Conference as well as by many direct statements, Russia with her other Western 
satellites was identified with Western racism and imperialism, especially the 
latter. 


Even the speeches of Sir John Kotelawala of Ceylon, and Carlos 
P. Romulo of the a both widely trumpeted in the Western 
press as ‘‘putting the blame where it belonged’’ (on Communism) 
were abstracted to omit mention of the blame they also put on racism 
and colonialism. Romulo was especially eloquent, if repetitious: “I have 
said that beside the issue of colonialism and political freedom, all of 
us here are concerned with the matter of racial equality. This is a 
touchstone, I think, for most of us assembled here and the people we 
represent. . .. We have known . . . the searing experience of being 
demeaned in our own lands, of being systematically relegated to subject 
status not only politically and economically and militarily—but racially 
as well. Here was the stigma! . . . To bolster his rule, to justify his own 
power to himself, the Western white man assumed that his superiority 
lay in his genes, in the color of his skin. . . . I think that over the genera- 
tions the deepest source of our own confidence in ourselves had to come 
from the deeply rooted knowledge that the white man was wrong, 
that in proclaiming the superiority of his race, qua race, he stamped 
himself with his own weakness and confirmed all the rest of us in our 
dogged conviction that we could and would reassert ourselves as men. 


And there was much more, much more, but practically none of 
it was printed in the Western press. Perhaps it was the knowledge 
(known to the press but kept from the Western public) of the under- 
scoring of this theme that led the Times to remark editorially ‘“There 
was—and there still is—the possibility that some of the delegates 
would be so busy flogging a dead horse that they would not see a live 
tiger.” The live tiger, of course, was communism.'® 


Of course the “old horse,” if ever it was so gentle a creature (or the “Beast’’ 
with many heads) is not dead. A change is taking place in American foreign 
policy at this moment probably out of the realistic recognition, at last, not only 
that the “‘old horse” is not yet dead, but that support of imperialism is inconsistent 
with the claim to extend any one of the freedoms. In Hershey, Pennsylvania, 
Vice President Nixon, on behalf of the President, recently said, ‘‘For the first 
time in history we have shown independence of Anglo-French policies toward 
Asia and Africa which seemed to us to reflect the colonial tradition.’’ November 4, 
two days later, Sherman Adams, the President's top aide, told a national audience 
on the radio-TV show “Meet the Press,’ that the United States can do in the 
world today what she may never have had the chance to do since the Declaration 
of Independence: “to commence to get these people (nations of Africa and Asia) 
to understand that they have their right in the sun and it is not power politics 
that the West is playing. This is a mission of freedom, freedom with justice in the 
world, and that is the basic foundation of the American policy.”!7 These are 
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high-sounding words. If they are more than that they do indeed indicate a 
radical shift in foreign policy—a shift away from a Western bloc of powers 
defending still the old imperialisms and new ones, a shift to the third way force 
of the people’s struggles for full freedom, as first set forth by Bandung and 
as now taking hold in other areas of the world. 


People’s Power Is Ultimate 


As has been suggested, one of the most significant elements in this crisis 
is that the uprisings in all the Russian satellites, beginning with that in East 
Germany, indicate that the worker is rising against the ‘‘worker’s state.” Of 
course, it may be questioned that communist parties have ever created worker's 
states or that they will ever be able to do so. When Karl Marx said that the 
state as it grew into the super-state would destroy itself there was no qualification 
about the kind or name of state. It is the super-state, capitalist, communist or any 
other, which tends to destroy itself. It is more significantly true that the monolithic 
collective leviathan is self-destructive because it exists upon the self-contradiction 
of denying that within all others which gave it whatever strength it relies upon. 
It withholds unilaterialism in all others by exalting its own unilaterialism. 
Because its method is force, it does not want internationalism nor security. Its 
“collectivism” is only the colossal expansion of its unilaterialism; and robs all 
others, with itself, of that which makes free association in a society of nations 
possible. Such dominant powers fear granting even a little independence only 
because they intend existing as they first formed themselves, by allowing no 
independence. The democracies, so-calling themselves, should be able to learn 
from the world’s present tragic experiences, the lesson most essential for world 
peace: that democracy can have nothing to defend from the people; that there 
can be no more-to-be-preferred way or status quo, religious, economic or any 
other; and that the only way democracy can be defended or extended is by 
trusting the people. Democracy inheres not in military strength, in coercion, in 
intimidation, not in dollar diplomacy, usurpation of power or coalition of power, 
but the power of the people. Democracy alone has the key to the present upsurge 
of peoples all over the world. But that is something very different from a mili- 
tarized bloc of nations however loosely held together. We falsely worship power, 
centralized, efficient! But it is not power democratic—the power of people. And 
so it cannot endure either in the super-state or in the aggregation of such. 
Democracy is revolution; in initiation, always, as overthrow of tyranny; thereafter, 
while it exists, democracy is revolution as continuous, peaceful reformation of 
governments and society by the people. This original genius of democracy the 
Western World has betrayed. Both communism on the left and fascism on the 
right are but the West's “‘punitive admonition.” Neither would have appeared 
if Western Society had fulfilled its trust as indicated in its birth of the liberal 
traditions. It has sacrificed the freedoms to the ‘‘trading companies’ which 
were far older European cultural elements and already world-flung. It is not 
too late to turn into the right path. But the West can no longer serve two masters! 

What is it that we fear in our world of today? It is the most hopeful world 
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for democratic internationalism that democracies have faced in all their history. 
Is it our own traditions that we fear—that they cannot protect some interests 
that we cherish—that we would surrender this to preserve what we really love? 
Are we afraid of possible change? Do we still see any hope in remaining where 
we are? We are surely not counter-revolutionaries. Since the totalitarianism of 
the right, fascism, was set back in World War II, Communism or the totalitarian- 
ism of the left should be the only counter-revolution left in our world. Democracy 
should be able to align with the world’s people in need, asking for bread and 
liberty; democracy should find little difficulty in seizing the revolutionary initiative 
in the world, if she can be true to her original spirit and genius. Revolution is 
of people alone; only counter-revolution is of states and aggregation of states. 
Can we learn this lesson before it is too late? 


West Bloc peoples should not flatter themselves that it is only the Kremlin’s 
power that is diminished by revolts of people. Every bloc of powers relying 
upon force and held in unity by dominating strength, faces the same steady and 
inevitable disintegration. Such a bloc can neither build security nor keep peace 
in the long run. British and French action in Egypt was the result of great 
pressures of peoples both in their reckless power gamble and in their pulling 
back from their unfortunate adventure. Israel responded and is responding to 
pressures of people. The United Sattes has vacillated because people pulled her 
this way and that. But there is a difference between the crassness and oppor- 
tunism of irresponsible (unrepresentative) rulers who have their ear to the 
ground and people who represent and care for their people. We should be able, 
calling ourselves democratic, to perceive this difference and to retrieve our 
fortunes by shifting from the dominating and dictating of armed collective 
security to reliance upon a voluntary world force resting upon law. The majority 
of the world’s people are ready and crying out for this shift; some have formed 
themselves internationally on its behalf at Bandung. The framework for such 
a world-force supporting law already exists. 


The United Nations’ Way To Peace 


There are probably many changes that need to be made in the United 
Nations to make it effective. None of them would prove difficult if the nations 
wanted it to be effective. The most important, of course, are the changes necessary 
to make the United Nations a democratic instrument of the world’s people. It 
is not that now. In its political functioning the United Nations was designed 
to be an instrument of that part of statecraft which we call “foreign affairs.” 
And, unfortunately, like water, foreign affairs can rise no higher than the source 
in the nationalistic sentiments, aspirations and aims. There is nothing demo- 
cratically representative about even the General Assembly, which is certainly 
most representative of the nations of the world. But to represent nations is not 
to represent their peoples. 

But we do not need to wait for this important step, to act significantly 
through the United Nations. We can quit rendering it impotent by by-passing 
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it continuously and with impunity. The first two acts in Israel’s history (her 
proclamation as a state and the first recognition of that status by the United 
States) so completely and unfortunately by-passed by the United Nations, which 
was in special session at that moment to reconsider the whole problem of partition, 
that the United Nations has never been able to recover control of the situation 
which was so suddenly snatched from her hands. These were acts of war 
against both the Arab nations and the United Nations. A great deal of the 
misery and tenseness in that area since that and until now is traceable to such 
acts of war recklessly launched, and heedless of the United Nations, its purposes 
and its functions. France and England simply followed Israel’s and the United 
States’ earlier example. Such by-passing cannot go on very much longer if the 
United Nations is to be saved from the fate that met the League of Nations just 
about twenty years ago. The most destructive kind of by-passing has presumably 
been “within the framework’’—the formation of defense pacts. Whatever the 
arrangement, when defense is thus worked out by nations unilaterally, the very 
life for which the United Nations was brought into existence is sapped; it is left 
without political function. To begin to use the United Nations for the purpose 
for which it was created—to keep the peace of the world—will renew its flagging 
strength and give it effectiveness it has never possessed. What some of the most 
influential nations have been doing is like trying to eat the cake and have it too. 


This Section of this Journal, in an earlier issue, pointed out, in the affairs 
of the United States, certain ‘‘Unfinished Business of Colonialism.’’!18 The United 
States was trying to develop ‘‘free association” on the basis of a “compact” 
between unequals to the degree that one of the signatories had no representation 
in the body which developed the ‘Act’ and implemented it. The international 
implications were pointed out. The reason that Puerto Rico would have to strive 
to achieve full independence, even though she might not ultimately want to be 
independent at all (the precise formula that India also was forced to develop) 
is because without independence ‘‘free association” cannot be entered into, in 
this kind of world; and remains merely a name. Any formula between unequals 
is simply a new formula of domination. The lesson is clear. The first condition 
for securing a sound compact between nations—making the United Nations real 
—is the ending of every kind of imperialism. Otherwise, the United Nations 
itself, through its ‘‘protectorates,” “‘mandates,’’ or “‘trusteeships,” is just another 
refined formula for continuing imperialism. It is a tragedy of the times, that in the 
age when independence as nations should be nearing its close, independence 
becomes more necessary than it has ever been before as the special requirement 
of that very age. Even the most enlightened nation, presumably, cannot develop 
a status of “free association’’ outside its border; to try to do so is a contradiction. 
Statehood, then, would be the only possible status of “free association” for Puerto 
Rico and that only on the condition that she chose it, after first being free and 
equal; precisely as India chose, after full freedom, the status of a “dominion” in 
the “British Commonwealth.” In the latter case the words were not hypocritical, 
and mean what they say. 
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We have to notice again that equality of status and citizenship does 
not require independence. Just as little Rhode Island can have a status 
of full equality for itself and its citizens with those of the State of New 
York, so Puerto Rico (or any other undeveloped portion of the world) 
could also have full status of equality for itself and its citizens just the 
moment that the United Nations has that reasonable degree of reality 
as a world body which can make freedom of association for its units 
possible. What, then, stands in the way? 

Is it not possible that so long as the present organization-disor- 
ganization of the world remains—a hybrid of union on the association 
side and disunion on the unilateral side—the struggle of each unit will 
continue as the only road available to status or improvement of status? 
The reader must at least agree that colonialism and seif-government is 
a subject requiring further study even by the United States Govern- 
ment.19 


Ill. SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The primary function of the United Nations—its political function—is to 
police the peace of the world. A suitable international “authority’’ to do just that 
is now being developed for use around Suez. This suggests the gradual, practical 
application of this sound principle until the United Nations will be policing the 
peace of all the world and no nation however weak or strong will have any further 
need for its own military forces. To do this will be very different from stacking 
all the cards against the United Nations in the Suez Canal Zone by making her 
have to strive against all the diverse unilateral aims and purposes of all the na- 
tional parties to the present strife; then sitting back and saying, “Let us see 
if the United Nations can be effective.’” Of course it cannot be effective if it faces 
that spirit. What is proposed would require that nations surrender their “rights,” 
if so they could ever have been designated, to exercise unilateral prerogatives in 
matters affecting all nations, which belong by nature to an international authority. 
The following are two specific suggestions as to how this authority of the United 
Nations can be extended. 


(1) Internationalization of all the important waterways on the lanes of 
world traffic, which have to be used by all peoples, should be brought about as 
speedily as possible. These should be brought under United Nations ‘“‘authorities” 
constituted for the purpose, and policed by effective United Nation’s forces. As 
long ago as 1945 at the Potsdam Conference, President Truman suggested this 
idea and named Suez, Panama, Kiel, the Rhine-Danube waterways for inclusion 
in the plan. The well-known English paper, The Observer, has supported the 
proposal made by six labor members of parliament, that not only Suez but all 
great waterways should be put under international control, and adds that the 
United Nations should be given ultimate power over them to keep the peace 
and to operate them on behalf of all, and that this be the beginning of world 
government.?° 


This could begin on a small scale. But it must not begin with Suez alone. 
Let the United States take the initiative in proposing that as the pilot experi- 
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ments the two greatest waterways, Suez and Panama, be brought under such 
control. The United States holds the Panama, and private interests are not in- 
volved. This should make it practical and feasible that she should thus take the 
moral leadership for bringing peace to Egypt and Palestine in this way. Egypt 
and Panama should receive appropriate compensation as a charge against opera- 
tion, otherwise the canals could be operated at cost to the users. 


(2) Let the United Nations go little by little into the business of guarantee- 
ing with its police protection the unarmed neutrality of nations in all the hot 
areas; to be extended until it would cover the world. This practical suggestion 
for solving the problems of limited wars on the cold war fronts anywhere in the 
world has been several times set forth in this Journal Section. Let all such areas 
be encouraged to remain neutral and let the United Nations guarantee their 
neutrality with its police protection. How else can every potentially hot friction- 
area be prevented from becoming, like the Middle East and East Europe, just 
additional fronts in the Cold War. The Western World’s reaction against neu- 
trality, or neutralism has from the first been wholly unrealistic. Germany and 
Japan would have been most happy to have remained neutral and unarmed and 
it would have been better for all the world for them to have remained so. Most 
Germans and Japanese would choose a protected neutrality today if given the 
choice. The United States, in forcing remilitarization upon these nations against 
their deepest desires, has done them and the rest of the world a grave injustice. 
They are already fearing again the rise of the war lords, who will rule over them 
and again lead their nations to destruction. Why did we insist on arming them 
when, instead, we could have organized the United Nations to protect their neu- 
trality? Was it that we wanted to protect something other than peace—perhaps 
from the “dangers” of world order under law ?—from the full meaning of a real 
United Nations? Was it that we wanted to protect and defend the imperialisms 
of the West and we could not hope that the United Nations would do that for us? 


IV. CONCLUSION 


The problems of the present crisis in the various areas are not those of 
communism against noncommunism. Both these sides have emerged out of 
Western collectivization of the original European nationalistic aims which in- 
volved capture of markets, resources and defense bases. Both seek spheres of 
influence which are inherently in conflict apart from the question of ideological 
differences. In fact, as this is going on, each is modifying radically in the direction 
of the other. A bureaucratic capitalism is less and less different from a bureau- 
cratically controlled corporate capitalism. It gets nearer the place where only one 
question remains, which masters are in control? The same world struggle had 
taken various forms before there was any communism in the world. The real 
struggle, significant for the world’s future, is between amy aggressive nationalism, 
single or collective and the struggle of the people for world order under law (as 
represented informally in Bandung and formally in the United Nations). 


We have already a way of hope before us in the shift of American foreign 
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policy away from a European defense which involves the devisive effects of its 
colonialism and its own trail of bypassing international opinion and authority, 
away from all of that to greater reliance upon the United Nations; the first clear 
stand in the nation’s cold-war history against colonialism and for the real free- 
dom of all peoples; the first clear, definite turn toward support of the world’s 
vast majority, as represented in the Bandung peoples, the Middle East peoples 
and increasing popular opinion in East Europe, West Germany, England, in 
Japan, yes and in the United States. These are peoples tired of war and the 
permanent threat of war. They are well beyond a majority in the world and for 
the first time are tending toward a majority in the United Nations Assembly. 


Those who are trying to stir the world into renewal of the cold war spirit 
and mentality over “Russia’s penetration in the Middle East’”’ may well remember 
that we ourselves started that (Russian) penetration by our own very frank 
defense penetration against Russia (for purposes of oil and cold war) into that 
area. If memory does not fail the writer, Russia was calling at that very time for 
guaranteed unarmed neutrality for both the Middle East and a reunited Germany. 
Why did we not let that take place? It could not have helped Russia any more 
than the rest of the world. One wonders if it was really peace that we wanted 
in that area. An unarmed neutrality, guaranteed by the United Nations (if real), 
might solve the problems of East Europe also, by satisfying Russia that not 
one of those nations by taking its own way would be armed and turned against 
her by the Western Bloc powers. The history of those same areas traced back 
through the Western allies’ creation of their own satellite ‘‘encirclement”’ against 
Russia, after the first world war, would tend to bear out this hope. There is prob- 
ably no other way of solving cold war hot front problems, unless it be that of 
physical dissolution. We do not think the West is ready to choose that way. The 
United Nations’ way is the only constructive alternative to the Western World’s 
present contradiction, confusion and futility. 
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Introduction 


This study took place in Delaware in 1955 and involved A Sociological 
Analysis of the Situational Complex Confronting the State of Delaware Relative 
to Implementing the Desegregation-Integration of Public Schools. 

Purpose 


The purpose of this study was to ascertain the main historical, social, 
economic, religious and political factors which formed the background of the 
problems associated with desegregation and integration in Delaware. A basic 
assumption of this study was that an objective analysis of the sociological factors 
involved should aid in understanding the complexities revelant to the desegrega- 
tion-integration process. 


Procedure 


In order to secure the data necessary for this investigation, studies of historic, 
demographic, economic, social, political, and educational aspects of Delaware 
were made. This background material was essential to an understanding of the 
problems associated with the desegregation-integration process in Delaware. A 
detailed study was made of the literature pertaining to these pertinent factors. 


Through personal interviews with the editors of the leading newspapers in 
lower Delaware, an attempt was made to ascertain the attitudes and beliefs of 
these opinion leaders with reference to desegregation-integration. Study was made 
also, of letters to the editors which were published in newspapers in the lower 
1954. 


* Abstracted from the study indicated in the title. 
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part of Delaware and in Wilmington, Delaware. In this phase of the study, much 
attention was directed toward the happenings associated with the unsuccessful 
attempt to desegregate and integrate the high school at Milford, Delaware in 


Summary 


The evidence from the investigations of the historic, demographic, economic, 
social, political and educational aspects of the state of Delaware indicated that a 
dichotomy existed within the state. The industrial northern section of the state 
and the agricultural southern part have frequently opposed each other in many 
matters. Progress in education in Delaware was slow in the nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. Wealthy Delaware citizens have been chiefly responsible for 
the advances which were made in public education in Delaware after World 
War I. 


Prior to the decision of the Supreme Court, which outlawed segregation in 
public education, the schools of Delaware were organized in a segregated pattern. 
Historically, the schools in Delaware have been separate—racially—and equal, 
both qualitatively and quantitatively. 


Economically, opportunities in Delaware for Negroes have been restricted 
to the spheres which provide lower incomes. Politically, Negroes have not been 
disfranchised in Delaware. Social and cultural inertia has characterized life in 
Delaware, especially in the lower part of Delaware. Moreover, since colonial days, 
a policy of moderation seems to have been followed by Delaware in most political, 
social and economic affairs. 


Community opinion leaders in lower Delaware seem to have been opposed 
to desegregation-integration, though some believed that it would be accepted 
eventually. 


Conclusions 


The desegregation-integration process presented a complicated differenti- 
ated pattern in many areas in the United States. The situation in Delaware ap- 
peared to be similarly complex. Resistance to desegregation-integration in 
Delaware has been more intense in the more southern parts of the state. 


Arguments against desegregation-integration in Delaware have been but- 
tressed chiefly by such concepts as fear of mongrelization, race riots and inter- 
marriage. Attitudes of conservatism and reluctance to change have been difficult 
to interpret. The rather small Negro population in this area did not appear to 
justify the bitter opposition to desegregation-integration which existed. The 
Negro was not a threat politically nor economically in lower Delaware. There 
was a degree of rigidity in the pattern of Negro-white relationships in Delaware. 
The rigidity increased in relationships as one progressed southward. 


The extreme antagonisms between lower Delaware and the northern part 
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of the state may have hindered desegregation-integration progress in public 
education. 


Historical precedent has suggested that social changes have frequently 
aroused severe resistances. Social inertia, emotional attitudes and unsubstantiated 
fears have aroused intense opposition to desegregation-integration. There seemed 
to be no apparent reason why the present dominance of these forces in Delaware 
should not be interpreted as being temporary. In preparing teachers for the public 
schools, and young people for a place in society, public supported education in 
Delaware must organize and develop a program within the definition of constitu- 
tional government. 


THE BEHAVIOR OF FIVE ADOLESCENTS WHILE 
PLAYING POKER 


NORMAN KIELL 


At the turn of the present century, little boys and girls in New England 
used to play a game called ‘‘Newton’s New Game of Virtue Rewarded and Vice 
Punished, for the Amusement of Youth of Both Sexes.”’ It consisted, according 
to a description by Tolman, of a “‘series of circular pictures representing the 
respective virtues and vices: ‘Sobriety’ is a stern and tight-lipped man looking 
neither to the right nor to the left, turning his back on a great heap of bottles 
labeled ‘Demon Rum’; ‘Chastity’ is a thinly draped lady sitting all alone under a 
tree, withdrawn behind her fan; ‘License’ is a confused brawl, with one man in 
unbridled fury attacking another with a horsewhip; ‘Immaturity’ is a gawky-look- 
ing adolescent sitting sluggishly in a high chair sucking her thumb; and ‘Sloth’ 
portrays two run-down, disreputable-looking characters, lying lazily under a tree 
... 3 Amity’ is represented by two fine, upstanding fellows moving their plows 
evenly together across a fertile field, leaving behind them two long, neat rows of 
black, upturned earth.””! 


This would be pretty tame stuff to adolescents today. Hollingshead, in his 
investigation of Elmtown’s youth, explains in part how his data was obtained: 
“We skated and bowled with them, shot pool, and lost small change in poker 
games to boys who had already acquired a culture trait so prevalent among their 
fathers.” According to a recent Gallup poll, some 62 per cent of all men in the 
United States and 27 per cent of the women have played poker for money.® 
Leeming calls poker ‘the typical American card game,’’* and goes on to say: 
“It is fun because there is a large element of chance and luck in it, and also 
because good players can bluff about the strength or weakness of their hands and 
often fool the other players into making larger bets than they should or else into 
dropping out of the game.’’5 


This study is not concerned with the professional poker player or gambler. 
Such people have been described by psychologists and psychoanalysts usually as 


emotionally insecure individuals with a strong tendency to believe in the im- 
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portance of luck®*—an hypothesis in accord with the theories of Freud’ and 
Reik.* Bergler calls the gambler ‘‘a misunderstood neurotic.’’ Greenson observes, 
“One would expect to find in the history of neurotic gamblers severe deprivation 
and/or overgratification in childhood. This is confirmed by the clinical findings.”® 
We are not concerned here with the compulsive gambler, nor the one who 
substitutes or sublimates gambling for sex, nor the gambler who has regressed 
to infantile longings for omnipotence or, for that matter, the gambler who has 
not successfully egressed out of the child’s world of precausality.1° 


This paper will deal with more or less “‘normal’” adolescents who play poker 
for less devious and less complex reasons. The type of gambling exemplified in 
card games between friends, merely to whet the competition of the game, is not 
gambling in the full sense. Here the gambling motive is harnessed to several other 
overriding motives; a large part of the interest resides not in the amount of money 
wagered but in the friendly social contact within which the game takes place." 
Not all forms of gambling are psychologically equivalent. “Games of chance may 
be placed in a hierarchy of skills. The conative predictions of the fall of dice 
contrast with the cognitive factors involved in skillful poker-playing.’”!? The 
element of risk and the concentrated simulation of life itself that poker playing 
represents, give the game its fascination to Americans. In that concentration also 
lies danger, for emotions are accelerated and accentuated, and the casual poker 
participant can momentarily escape reality.'3 


Observation of all human activity and endeavor will reveal something of the 
nature of even the most casual card player. The basic ideology of Western life 
stems from a philosophy of effort, and free enterprise as a doctrine reflects this 
cultural choice. The young male adolescent, eager to conform to the cultural 
pattern and to emulate the male adult in his environment, takes to poker as the 
proverbial duck to water. It is here in the inviolable confraternity of man that 
he can assert his masculinity and his aggressions; that he can leave behind him 
the heterosexual, vocational and physical adjustments he must make; that, even, 
he can cheat as a natura! and satisfying way of coping with opponents; for poker, 
among friends, recognizes this fact of human nature and legitimizes certain 
deceits. 


There is a fourfold purpose to the present investigation of the behavior 
of a limited number of adolescents while playing poker. First, is it reasonable to 
believe that this is a small segment of experience characteristic of other adoles- 
cents? Second, how does leadership become established, if at all, in this highly 
individualistic and competitive game? Third, does the game promote relations 
among already established friends or does it tend toward hostility and fragmenta- 
tion of the friendship pattern? And last, what kinds of interaction take place in 
this situation ? 


The population for the study varied from three to five adolescent boys. Three 
of the boys are fifteen years old, the fourth is sixteen and the fifth is sixteen and 
a half. The latter is a Negro; the remaining four are whites. The majority group 
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represent an upper-middle-class-urban-family stratum in the economic picture. 
The boys’ names are Stephen, Ken, Bunny, Joe and Walter. 


A study such as this, based as it is essentially on the group dynamic process, 
is not exhaustive. The observer, of necessity, had to operate as unobtrusively as 
possible. The population observed had no idea that they were being observed. 
The writer sat just a little off from the kitchen table where the game was in 
progress. It was only after half an hour had transpired that one of the boys 
(Bunny) asked why the writer was there. The latter responded simply that he 
had to write a paper under trying circumstances. Bunny thought the writer had 
chosen ideal conditions and very obligingly whooped it up for a few minutes to 
make it “more trying.” The writer's explanation of why he was there was fully 
accepted, perhaps because of the already established friendship he has with the 
subjects. 


The host for the card game was Stephen, the son of a druggist. Stephen 
acts as baby sitter for his nine-year-old sister, Susan. It was on such an occasion 
that he invited his friends for the evening to play cards. The game took place 
in the kitchen of the four-room apartment. On the table, the thoughtful host had 
provided Pepsi-Cola and Karmel Korn, as well as chips (to be exchanged for 
pennies) and the requisite deck of cards. The game began at 8:45 p.m. with 
Ken, Bunny and Stephen present. 

A verbatim ten-minute record was kept. The following conversation took 
place: 


S: How much do you wanna start off with? 

B: What's the usual amount? 

S: I'm startin’ off with 50 cents. How much do you wanna start off with? 

K: I'm startin’ off with a quarter. 

B: I don’t know and don’t care. OK, make it a quarter. (Stephen counts out the 
pennies. ) 

B: (out-of-field) Let’s see; I gotta get my father’s pants from the cleaners, go 
to the bakery for some rolls . . . (Counts pennies S. has shoved over to him.) 
What a crook! My God! 

S: (ignoring the innuendo good-humoredly.) Wanna cut? Dealer’s choice? 

K: Excuse me. I gotta wash oe hands. (Walks to the kitchen sink.) 

S: D’ya want soap? Go to the bathroom. Follow your nose, you'll find it. (Counts 
the deck, and pulls out three jokers. ) 

B: You can’t count. These (the Karmel Korn) are very good. You can’t get 

them at Fieldman’s (his father’s grocery store). (B. then turned to the 

observer.) C’n ya imagine my sister, gives me this $25 cigarette case? What 
good is it? I can’t take it to school. All I gotta do is leave it in my locker and 

poof! (Expressively with hands, denoting disappearance. By this time, K. 

has returned from handwashing. ) 

Cut. Take a card, jerk. What a poker player! Open. 

I like the way you dole out this coke, equal like. 

: Nothing wild. 

What are we playing, nothing wild? 

Fieldman’s wild. Got a bid? 

Ain’t got no bid. 

Your deal. Hurry up. Game’s too slow. 


PUPMDBADH 
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: What is it? 


Closed. Nothing wild. 
Take 2, —3. 

Can I take 4? 

Only the one next to the dealer can take 4. How many you got there? You 
cheatin’ already? (good humoredly.) What ya got? 

I'll take 3. 

C'mon Fieldman. 

Whattsa matter? 

Who goes first? Me?? I'll bid . . . Don’t show your true colors tonight. Act 
normal. 

(After throwing in his cards and seeing that S. had won the pot with a low 
pair.) I had three of a kind. 

One for the pot, two for the show, three to make ready, four to go. 

Look what I had. 

I don’t care what you had. Gonna watch the fight tonight? (There is a tele- 
vision set in the house.) What's wild? 

What's going on? You get two open cards in open poker? 

This is Seven Card Stud. You get four open and three down. I bid four. 
You bid 4. 

Anybody else bid? No? I had nothin’. (Nine-year-old Susan enters. ) 
an: Hey. 

Don’t bother us. 

Don’t bother me. Drink it (the orange juice which Susan had taken from the 
refrigerator). Don’t milk it. 

What period do you eat? Five? I’m the only one who eats the 6th period. 


This concludes the ten-minute verbatim account. Some personality traits 
ome manifest from this record. Stephen has asserted his host role by calling 
game, explaining the various kinds of poker as the situation demanded, 


establishing a hard, joking atmosphere, and in general, taking over leadership 
capacity. Bunny was considerably out-of-field during these ten minutes of play 
and this behavior was to be observed throughout the evening. He tried to draw 
attention to himself by reading from a list the things he had to do the following 


mo 


rning, by referring to his father’s business, by showing off his recently acquired 


cigarette case which would give him adult status with his peers, by throwing in 


his 


hand when he was a certain winner. Ken is the youngest of the 15-year-olds, 


and his behavior was marked by humming, whistling, leaving the room (he is an 
impeccably neat and clean boy), and by his infrequent participation iin the con- 
versation. 


Subsequent anecdotal accounts more or less substantiate these findings. Four 


more such accounts were made. The second is still concerned with Stephen, Kenny 
and Bunny. 


B: Y'know, I haven't had any good cards yet? Look at the cards! Ridiculous! 


PUPKBH 


We should bet after each card. 

Aw, this is lousy. A pair of fours. 

(giggling. ) 

Commence? All right, les go. Ya out? 

I got a pair of fours; should I stay in (scornfully) ? 
Raise ya. 
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Raise you, sonny boy. 

Straight. To the ace. OK? 

Three one-eyed Jacks. 

See the cards I get. A pair of fours I get. See that? 

Don’t complain. We ain't. 

A wise guy, huh, a wise guy, a wise guy, huh? Look at ’im count that. 
(Stephen is counting a quarter’s worth of pennies to swap for Bunny.) 
What should I do? I'll take 3, of course. 

: One, please. 

How many do I want? 

Put a penny in before each hand. Ah, he’s going out after he looks at my 
hand (referring to Kenny). 

Shrewd, huh? 

Raise you two cents, Bunny. What you got? 

Three 8's. First pot I’ve won. 


UPR PORY BAUER 


Again we see Bunny uncomfortable in this situation. He pities himself for 
getting such bad cards and calls for sympathy from the others. He asks others 
for help (““How many do I want?”) when he knows it is impossible for them 
to tell him. He announces his winnings, after experiencing a steady period of 
losing. Ken is giggling and laughing through this; he says “‘please’’ when the 
dealer is ready to proffer a card to him; he slyly cheats when his hand is not very 
good. Stephen is still the leader, asking the players if they are ready, suggesting 
when the betting should take place, and maintaining a fair amount of decorum. 


The third verbatim account took place an hour after the game had started. 
By this time, the two additional members had arrived. They were Joe and Walter. 
Each had brought a half pint of ice cream with him, which they ate while playing. 
None was offered to their friends. Walter jokingly remarked, “You know 
Stephen, you never get anything to eat when you come to his house.” When the 
two boys had finished their ice cream, they helped themselves freely to cokes in 
the refrigerator. 


W: I pass to you. 
‘‘My heart knows what the wild goose knows.” (A popular ballad.) 
Ha-ha-ha. 
Oh you dog. Don’t bet, don’t bet, please, we’re broke. 
Raise you 1. 
Shy a penny. 
Yah, it’s a joke. 
: I thought it was a one-eyed jack. 
(Grunts like a pig, then whistles through his teeth. ) 
I bet 2. 
Waid a minid. 
Go ahead. 
All right, all right. 
Ken, you stayin’ in? 
No. I’m out. 
: I wanted the same thing. 
What you got? 
Three 5’s. 
: You stink. 


LPT RPM PRYOR Zw OT A 
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Wait. Wait! I’ve got three aces. How much do you owe me, Joe? You owe 
me 3 cents. (The game ended and the next deal started. ) 


: What kind of a game is this? 


I’m not up either. Closed? What's wild? 
That’s not yours. Those are yours. 
What's wild, dog? 

Deuces and nines. 


: Get your head handed to you. 


I don’t want no partner. So long I got money, I don’t need no partner. 
C'mon, give me three. 


: You allowed to take four cards? 


How many you want? 

What the . .. ? I give away a queen and an eight and I get back a queen and 
a eight; I give away a queen and a eight and I get back a queen and a eight. 
Yeah, Bunny, we know. You know what my mother a me? An O.A. 
Whatsa O.A.? 

That's an Obnoxious Adolescent. But I call her an O.P. That's an Obnoxious 
Parent. But, boy, if any one’s an O.A., that’s you. 

Two cents. 

I'll see ya. 

I'll raise ya. 


: I'll raise you. 


I got 3 aces. 


: You win. You won on my cards. Where’s my money, Joe? You investin’ it 


for me? I’m losing a quarter here. 


With the two additional card players present, Bunny has dropped some- 


what into the background. Stephen has lost some patience with him and “‘told 
him off,” calling him an “O.A.” Joe and Walter have assumed dominant posi- 
tions now and their buddy-buddy relationship is much in evidence. They are 
soon to pool their resources and form a partnership. 


The fourth and fifth verbatim accounts, which took place between 10 and 


11 p.m., reveal a growing affect being established among the card players. Stephen 
begins the chronicle. 


GET QTE RV ANZ eeD ¥ 


D’ya know ? She’s getting married. 
Tonight. 

She was forced to get married. 

Yeah. She’s in the 6th form, too. You out, Bunny? 

I'm out. 





: I call you. 


I call you. 


: We gotta fix that. 


What d’ya have? 

5, 6, 7, 8, 9. (Starts to take in the pot.) 

Wait a second. 

I win, I win. Put your bets down, the wheel is spinning. 


: OK, let’s split. 


I keep it; we're not partners no more. 


: (counting the chips) Two for you, 3 for me, 1 for you, 2 for me... 


How much you got? Les straighten this out. 


: Put up, you guys. Your nose is bleeding. 
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What's wild? 
Deuces and one-eyed jacks. 
Put in boys, you're still bleedin’. 
I put in a penny. 
There’s five of us, only four pennies. 
: C'mon, Joe, les get rich on this game. Looka this. Just give me a few more 
like that. 
I'm out. 
C’mon! 
: Two more, boys. 
The wisenheimer. I'm gonna call you the worst thing in the world. 
I'm shy two. 
: Put it where I can see it, boy. Four cents, boys. 
I'm betting 25. Gimme change. 
Four cents more? 
Oooo0-00-00. I saw that. You cheat. (To Ken.) 
Does a straight flush beat four of a kind? 
: It sure does. OK, partner, we ain’t partners no more. What a haul! 


EOTAL SPT RE SHO RY 


The fifth and last verbatim record started off with Joe telling an off-color 
joke. Stephen protested that Joe was telling it “‘atrociously” and finished the story. 
It was greeted with loud laughter by Bunny, Walter and Joe, and with a nervous 
giggle by the less mature Ken. After a moment or two, Ken said, “‘C’mon, play 
a game, will ya.’ The boys were off on another tack, however. Stephen, with a 
grin on his face, said, ““Looka this, fellows.’ He pulled up his T-shirt, exposing 
his skin, and pressed the folds of his stomach together over his navel, so that it 
resembled the /abia majora of the vulva. The boys were moved to peals of laughter 
because of the astonishing resemblance but quickly settled down when Walter 
said . . 


W: C'mon, stop crappin’ around. 
What'cha playin’? 
What's wild? 
You're out. You turned it over. 
You're out. 
It’s not fair, though. 
Bunny looks at Walter’s cards while the latter deals.) 
(an offense is the best defense) You're cheating!! 
Two cents. 
Two cents, you. 
Wanna make a bet on the fight? 
Who wins? 
Why’m I in? I ain’t got nothin’. 
I got three of a kind. 
: I got a flush. 


Se BAS 


ie] 


ERBAL ERY 


In these last two ten minute periods, we see male gossip in evidence, the 
eternal off-color joke, the lewd display, the inevitable sex fumblings, the avoid- 
ance and the brief embarrassment but glad-to-get-it-out-into-the-open feeling. 

Additional techniques used, besides the content and process reports given 
above, were the (1) participation location charts, (2) group atmosphere ratings 
and (3) the frequency of interaction behavioral characteristics. 
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Three Participant Location Charts were scored for five-minute intervals 
between the hour of 9 and 10 p.m. The first one, recorded while only Stephen, 
Ken and Bunny were playing, reveals a fairly uneven distribution of the conversa- 
tion. As might be anticipated from the verbatim accounts, Stephen, during this 
five-minute period, has spoken 14 times; Bunny 10 times and Kenny seven, for a 
total of 31 exchanges. Of this total, 23, or more than two thirds of the comments 
were made to the group as a whole but were not picked up and answered. Only 
eight comments were directed specifically to some one individual and an answer 
given. This may indicate a lack of group cohesiveness, a need for individual 
expression, for self-assertion, for typical adolescent strivings to be heard, to be 
‘felt,’ to be accepted. 


The second Participant Location Chart reveals a startling change. The group 
has taken ‘hold’; the participants are talking to one another, they are answering 
each other's questions, replying to comments, i.e., they are re/ating to one another. 
The Chart shows that 62 comments were made in this five-minute span; 34, or 
slightly more than 50 per cent of the comments went unanswered, an improve- 
ment of nearly a third over the first Chart. Further evidence is indicated in the 
more nearly even balanced distribution of the conversation: Walter, 15 comments, 
Stephen 14, Joe 13, Ken 10 and Bunny 10. This Chart was made at the half-way 
mark. 


The third Participant Location Chart was made at the end of the hour and 
it reveals further improvement. Of the 57 total comments made, only 22 or less 
than half of the comments went unanswered. One radical change is evident: Ken, 
the shy, ‘neat’ boy, who is also the youngest, is not participating as much as hereto- 
fore in the conversation. His total count is five, as compared with Bunny’s 15, 
Stephen’s 13, Joe’s 13 and Walter's 11. 


Table I gives a graphic picture of the improvement in group feeling during 
the course of this one hour. Table II breaks down Table I into percentages, for 
further clarification. This display of growth in group “we-ness,” shown in the 
range of 25 per cent to 63 per cent of answered conversation during the course 
of one hour, may indicate a variety of interpretations, but the outstanding factor 
is the healthy, positive growth that has occurred. 


TABLE I 


Summary of Individual Participation in the Conversation 
During Three Five-Minute Periods 


Chart I Chart Il Chart III 
Participant (1st Period) (2nd Period) (3rd Period) 
Answ. Unansw. Total Amsw. Unansw. Total Answ. Unansw. Total 

Stephen 3 11 14 9 5 14 10 3 13 
Bunny 2 8 10 3 7 10 10 5 25 
Kenny 3 4 7 5 7 10 1 4 5 
Joe 4 9 13 7 6 13 
Walter 6 9 15 2 4 11 

Totals 8 23 31 25 aT 62 35 22 57 
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TABLE II 


Breakdown in Per Cents of Total Participation of the Individuals 
During Three Five-Minute Periods 


Answered Unanswered 
TIME CHARTS Conversation Conversation TOTAL 
9:05-9:10 Chart I 25% 75% 100% 
9:25-9:30 Chart II 40% 60% 100% 
9:55-10:00 Chart III 63% 27% 100% 


The group atmosphere rating, measured over two fifteen-minute spans, the 
first from 10:15 to 10:30 p.m., and the second from 10:45 to 11:00 p.m., reveals 
a high level of interest, acceptance, intimacy and tempo within the group. A slight 
slackening is evident in the second rating, probably because the hour was draw- 
ing late, but it was only palpably evident in the tempo phase: here the conversa- 
tion dawdled, but the card playing became more concentrated and intense. 


The fifth and final technique used, the individual summary record of the 
frequency of interaction behavioral characteristics, was based on Bales’ inter- 
action process analysis.14 The twelve interaction categories and the method Bales 
used for describing and applying them, were followed in this survey. The twelve 
categories in this dynamic are: 


Shows solidarity, raises other’s status, gives help, reward; 

Shows tension release, jokes, laughs, shows satisfaction; 

Agrees, shows passive acceptance, understands, concurs, complies; 
Gives suggestion, direction, implying autonomy for other; 

Gives opinion, evaluation, analysis, expresses feeling, wish; 
Gives orientation, information, repeats, clarifies, confirms; 

Asks for orientation, information, repetition, confirmation; 

Asks for opinion, evaluation, analysis, expression of feeling; 


Asks for suggestion, direction, possible ways of action; 


ott se oe i ane ia 


— 


Disagrees, shows passive rejection, formality, withholds help; 


oe 
_ 


Shows tension, asks for help, withdraws out of field; 

12. Shows antagonism, deflates other's status, defends or asserts self. 
The first three categories indicate a positive social-emotional area; the fourth 
through ninth categories are neutral, task areas; and the last three categories are 
negative social-emotional areas. 


Table III is self-explanatory. 
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TABLE III 
Individual Summary Record, Frequency of Interaction Behavioral 
Characteristics 
CATEGORY STEVE |BUNNY|KENNY| WALTER| JOE | TOTAL 
1. Shows solidarity 2 1 i 4 
2. Shows tension release 2 3 1 9 19 
3. Agrees 1 3 1 6 
4. Gives suggestion 2 1 | 3 3 10 
5. Gives opinion 2 3 2 4 6 | 19 
6. Gives orientation 4 3 | 7 
- : 45 
7. Asks for orientation 2 2 1 | 5 
8. Asks for opinion 2 + 3 
9. Asks for suggestion 1 | 1 
10. Disagrees 1 | 1 2 
11. Shows tension a 3 6 
12. Shows antagonism 1 1 
TOTALS 15 13 10 17 14 70 70 





























A half-hour individual summary record was maintained from 10 to 10:30 
p-m. for the five participants. It reveals that 19 comments made during this time 
fall within the positive social-emotional area; 45 comments are classified in the 
neutral, task areas; and six are in the negative social-emotional areas. This is 
indeed a very fine record. Table III shows that Ken and Bunny were largely 
responsible for the negative social-emotional score. The large score of 45 in the 
middle span is an anticipated phenomenon in many groups and shows that the 
grtoup’s task is the primary concern. The truly healthy indication of the group's 
interaction and interrelationship is seen in the fine score produced in the first 
area. It shows solidarity, comradeship, affection, an interest in each other, and 


good friendliness. 


As one method for observing the adolescent, the poker game is a ‘‘natural,” 
if mixing a metaphor is permissible. Using and analyzing group dynamic method- 
ology reveals some of the purposes which this paper set out to find: characteristic 
behavior of adolescents in such an experience; leadership qualities; friendship; 
and kinds of interaction. 


The sub-surface habits, whether verbal or physical, which these adolescents 
brought to the poker table, are essentially those which they bring to the dinner 
table, the classroom, their other play. They are part of the maturative process. 
When the adolescent approached the card table, he brought his ‘hidden man- 
liness’ with him. It is in this kind of ‘man-to-man’ relationship, where adolescent 
striving for asserting maturity and achieving recognition thereof from his peers, 
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can genuinely be observed, stripped of fraud, of role-playing his adolescence in 
front of his seniors. This is one large phase of the adolescent's real world. 


6. 


10. 


11. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 
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This Section will contain reports and interpretations of efforts by social 
institutions and agencies to provide for children an environment conducive to 
growth. 


NURTURING RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN 


The intricacy of the task we have set for ourselves in attempting to delineate 
salient aspects of religious development in children becomes readily apparent 
when we consider the subtleties which form the subject matter of our discourse. 
Man seems destined to live in two worlds—the natural and the supernatural, the 
material and the spiritual, the temporal and the eternal. Further, the major con- 
cerns of thinking man seem to be directed toward achieving balance between 
sensate values and religious faith. He feels the responsibility to define religion in 
terms of both the pursuit of truth and the nourishment of faith. He would be both 
a seeker and a believer. 


Another complexity we face in the study of the religious development in 
children is concerned with the relationship between the development of moral 
character and the child’s growth in spiritual insights. One of the major objectives 
of religious education whether in the home, the school, or the church is the build- 
ing of moral character. Only the man of character can search for truth with any 
hope of finding it. Neither learning nor scholarship is a sufficient guarantee. Per- 
sonal integrity eventuating in a devotion to truth and to ever-widening and 
deepening understandings is imperative. 


Still another difficulty is the fact that the child is maturing in a world of 
spiritual unrest and moral confusion. Those of us who see him as a child also see 
him in the process of becoming an adult. Will he become engulfed in the con- 
fusion between the apparent implications of scientific points of view used to 
explain all reality as contrasted with religious points of view which include a God, 
a moral order, a sense of purpose in human living? Will he dare to take “the 
leap to faith and thus add another dimension to his living,” knowing all the while 
that science, though essential, is not the only road to understanding reality? Will 
he grow in the power to ask not only ‘‘What are the facts’’ but to ask also, “What 
is meaningful and valuable in the perspective of our individual scientific and 
spiritual awareness.”” We underline the remark we made at the beginning of these 
introductory statements that delineating the salient aspects of religious develop- 
ment in children is an intricate task. 


Organizing a working definition of the term religion is an almost insuperable 
difficulty especially since no definition is possible which does not imply or use such 
terms as God, destiny, or ultimate meaning. An exploration into philosophy 
would then be required and such is beyond the province of CONTEXTS OF 
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GROWTH. Our study will be concerned with a survey of those aspects of child 
behavior which have usually been regarded as having a religious or sacred 
character. The Committee on Religion of the American Council on Education 
has outlined a broad framework within which religious behavior may be studied. 
Though recent contributions to the study of human growth and development 
demonstrate the inadequacy of the definition, we quote it here because it repre- 
sents concensus in an area of thinking marked by violent disagreement. 


In simple terms religion implies an ultimate reality to which 
supreme allegiance must be given to this ultimate reality men from time 
immemorial have given a name—God. The religious man finds warrant 
for all his conceptions of worth, of right, of duty, and of human destiny 
in his relationship to this ultimate reality. There is a wide difference in 
the ways in which men define this concept of God, ranging from highly 
personal to abstract philosophical terms; from emphasis on the tran- 
scendent to emphasis on the immanent; from a frankly supernatural 
conception to one that endows the cosmos itself with spiritual purpose 
and power. However, religion affirms overwhelmingly a reality that 
transcends the flux of events and constrains men toward the true and 
the good. 


The terms used in this definition though simple are likely to confuse the 
issue except in those instances in which one is concerned with sectarian commit- 
ment. Hurlock insists however that the maturing child especially in the adolescent 
years needs religion, not theology. Because of increased strain and possible in- 
security, the individual needs a religion that can give him faith in life and a feeling 
of security. What religion means in the abstract is rarely the concern of individuals 
who discuss religion. What does religion mean individually and directly in their 
own lives? The methods used in the study of religious development in children 
are usually devised to probe individual organization of feelings, values and 
attitudes. 


In the scientific study of religion three emphases seem to be distinguished: 
the intellectualistic, the emotional, and the value conservation approach. Typical 
of these three emphases in their respective order are: (1) Hegel’s interpretation 
that religion is the region of external truth; (2) Schliermacher’s point of view 
that religion is neither thinking nor acting but intuition and feeling; and (3) 
Hoffding’s contention that the fundamental axiom of religion, that which ex- 
presses the innermost tendency of all religions, is the axiom of the conservation 
of values. CONTEXTS OF GROWTH leans to the emphasis on values as central 
to religious living. In our studies of children we have looked for evidences of 
growth in attitude toward the worth of the individual, growth in understanding 
of the meaning of life, and growth in faith, hope, and charity. Even with 
meticulous efforts to achieve scientific students of human behavior have recognized 
the difficulty of measuring inward aspects of religious convictions and commit- 
ments. Nor can we measure adequately attitudes of devotion, of compassion and 
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humility and other subtle ways in which religious instruction and religious in- 
fluences in the home and church affect the behavior of children. 


Jersild thinks that we might well use the criterion of self-realization in 
assessing the level of religious development in children. “In the process of 
realizing himself, a person will among other matters draw upon his capacity for 
entering into relationships with other people; the religious person will draw on 
similar capacities as he joins with others in devotion to a common cause. In 
realizing himself, a person will, among other matters, draw upon his capacity 
for love; the idea of love is also central to most religious faiths.” Jersild further 
describes self-realization in terms of the individual’s growing capacity to realize 
the joys and hurts, fears and hopes, struggles and disappointments, pains and 
gtatifications which come to man in the venture of living. Growth in compassion 
is a concomitant of genuine religious experience. The great religions of the world 
adjure their followers to be compassionate. Religious conviction, according to this 
point of view, could be inferred from the degree of compassion manifested. 


What phases of behavior should we explore? CONTEXTS OF GROWTH 
went a'visiting to a first grade and asked a few questions. Since it seemed to us 
that the most obvious starting point in the study of religious life of any people 
is prayer, we asked such questions as: Do you say prayers? When do you say 
them? What do you do when you say them? What do you say? To whom do you 
say your prayers? Children’s answers to these questions were similar to those of 
other children in the American culture as reported in current literature of child 
development. We found only one child who reported that he did not say formal 
prayers. ““We say grace when we eat dinner.” The content of first grade children’s 
prayers in the locality we studied was remarkably similar—God bless mommy, 
God bless daddy, God bless brother or sister. A few made petitions for people 
other than family. One five-year-old girl asked God to bless her best friend. The 
prayers in general were restricted to personal concerns such as: “Keep me safe.” 
“Bring me a good book, please.” “Make me a good girl.” The personal element 
continued also for children who had been naughty. At six they had learned that 
God not only helped them to be good, but that somehow he could do something 
to help them when they were bad. Said a six-year-old, “Sometime when I'm real 
bad I say ‘God, please, if you can, make me a good little girl.’ ”’ 


A few characteristics of children’s prayers and the implications thereof seem 
indicated. We have mentioned the personal and direct quality and the matter-of- 
fact acceptance of prayer as a part of the family ritual. As we have said, all chil- 
dren said prayers or blessing of some type. At six only the more intellectually 
able knew the meaning of the word bless, though all children repeated the word 
each night and assumed an air of reverence in the saying of prayers. Another 
characteristic is the child's awareness of the variety and abundance of good things 
of life. For example, our books, the things we work with, mother and father, 
trips, friends, birthday, and other blessings ranging from personal possessions to 
unusual experiences. One rather pervasive characteristic of children’s prayers is 
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asking for help in doing things which children are led to believe they cannot do 
by themselves. Such, for example, as “Don’t lead me into evil.” “He lets things 
come true.” “If I try hard enough he might let me have a horse’; then ‘He guides 
us in what we do.”’ This child when asked what do you mean when you say, “He 
guides us,” answered directly. ‘He tells us what to do.” ‘‘He lets us know what is 
right and what is wrong.” 


Many students of children’s prayers call attention to possible sources of doubt 
when children are encouraged to use prayer indiscriminately as requests for many 
things. Fahs tells of the awkward boy who found himself very inferior in sports 
and prayed, ‘‘O God, help me to run fast.”’ Such a child is doomed to disappoint- 
ment when his requests are not granted and might become skeptical of the true 
value of prayer. He might pray voluntarily less than before. Even if he prays from 
sheer force of habit or because it is expected of him, he might have little con- 
fidence that his prayers will bring desired results. Frequently, then, prayers for 
the little child and for the adolescent can become hollow ritual with little mean- 
ing. No other aspect of religious behavior presents as many dilemmas to parents 
and religious educators as the task of guiding children into the true meaning of 
prayer. 


In our study of children’s religious development we found that both parents 
and children were using well-written books of prayers. Some the children could 
read for themselves, others had to be read to them. Though we found many chil- 
dren saying, ““Now I lay me down to sleep,” we found also many repeating newer 
types of prayers emphasizing daily living and making no mention of the possi- 
bility of death. A six-year-old shared her favorites with me: 


God speaks to me 

In my mind 

He says, ‘Be good, be kind.’ 

The world is very still, dear God; 
I'd like to softly pray; 

I have some lovely thoughts of you 
But thoughts are hard to say 

Yet you can even hear my thoughts 
The thoughts I cannot say— 

And you can love a litle child 
Who finds the way to pray. 


We have indicated that CONTEXTS OF GROWTH is committed to the 
value emphasis in the study of children’s religious insights. A modified projective 
technique enabled us to discover a few spiritual values organized at early age 
levels. Spiritual values are here interpreted as those judgments children make in 
the direction of friendliness, generosity, altruism, and reverence. What kind of 
behavior is characteristic of the friendly, generous, unselfish, and reverent child? 


Children in a first grade class were asked, ‘“What makes you feel good 
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inside ?”’ Two children said, “You don’t mean when I eat, do you?” Here are a 
few typical responses: “The things that I do right.” ‘To know that I have a 
mother and father.” ‘“When daddy plays with me and lifts me up in the air. 
Then I laugh. We go for a ride and the air comes in and gets in my face. Mamma 
laughs and that makes me laugh.” ‘‘When the good little voice tells me to do 
some things.”” ‘My mother and father take care of us.” ‘““When I’m swinging.” 
‘When I meet new people.” ‘““Whenever I do nice things like helping my mother.” 
“I'm glad that I have friends.” ‘A birthday—anybody’s birthday.’ “Got a new 
bike.’ “Do what my mother and father tell me.” ‘“When I’m not stingy.” 


Parental love, friendly classmates, physical motion, festive days, doing what 
one ought to do, personal possessions, fresh air, and new experiences have been 
organized into the value systems of these children. Direct observation of their 
behavior at home and at school showed conclusively that these children are grow- 
ing up in warm, friendly climates. We found in the classroom what seemed to us 
a happy balance between freedom to grow and adult expectation. Responsibilities 
were compatible with age level; discipline not too obvious, but one had the feel- 
ing that both children and teacher were building the necessary controls established 
for comfortable living. The home life of these children varied from extremely 
tight control to apparently absolute permissiveness. We saw many evidences of 
direct teaching which might be considered extraordinarily accelerating. Of the 
thirty-six families represented we found three that might be classified as poorly 
measured on Fel’s Family Behavior Rating Scales. The children we observed 
came generally from middle- and upper-class homes. If we interpret spiritual 
experiences or values in terms of that which gives breadth and depth to life, that 
which enables an individual to move from the self-centered to the magnanimous, 
we are constrained to say that these children have made a promising beginning. 
They are in process of becoming. 


What does all of this have to do with religion ? In studying religious develop- 
ment of children we have taken the long view. Potentiality for becoming looms 
large. According to orthodox, dogmatic standards of religion these children may 
be experiencing little more than a well-defined and clearly practiced social 
philosophy and a high sense of ethics. One might even doubt their ability as 
adults to survive crises. They may not be aware of strength beyond the human. 
We can say with reasonable assurance, however, that if children have learned to 
inhibit their impulses, if they have learned moral rules and principles, if they have 
learned basic motives and attitudes that enable man to live comfortably with 
other men and with themselves, if they have formed a hierarchy of values and 
if they have developed some facility in applying moral situations, they have 
achieved a fundamental objective of religious education. Religion without sturdy 
moral character seems paradoxical. 


Childhood is, then, the time for laying the foundation of religious living. 
Poetry, psychological principles, and Biblical literature emphasize adu!t respon- 
sibility for exposing children early to those life experiences which exalt and refine 
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human behavior and bring it into accord with approved standards. 

Wordsworth points the way as he gives us a glimpse into the phantasy life 
of a gifted child who was able to “invest objects of sight with dream-like vivid- 
ness and splendor’; who was able to express his musings, his gropings, his feel- 
ings in the words: 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky; 
So was it when my life began; 
So is it now I am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old 
Or let me die! 
The child is the father of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


Wordsworth further, in his oft-quoted expression, “Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy’ and Gesell in his statement ‘“The intrinsic charm and goodness of 
childhood still constitute the best guarantee of the further perfectibility of man- 
kind” agree that childhood is the appointed time for laying the foundations of a 
satisfying spiritual life in adulthood. In Ecclesiastes this appointed time is further 
indicated in the familiar exhortation ‘‘Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou shalt 
say I have no pleasure in them.’’ Matthew's record of the Gospel shows the entry, 
“Then there were brought unto him little children that he should put his hands 
on them and pray: and the disciples rebuked them. But Jesus said, ‘Suffer little 
children and forbid them not to come unto me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


Gesell in a series of developmental studies of children in the American 
culture found that some two-year-olds are ready for Sunday School; enjoy saying 
short prayers and enjoy also the quietness of church. At four the child seems to 
enjoy especially the music of church services. He elaborates on prayers that have 
been taught him. He shows marked interest in death and the physical world. He 
seems content though to have his questions as to origins of life and the world 
answered with the word God. Frequently his questions about God seem ludicrous 
to the adult. Gesell’s findings give further support to the significance of early 
experiences in building spiritual values. Thus the poet, the preacher, the Great 
Teacher, and the psychologist concur in the principle that childhood is the golden 
time for approaching religion's greatest task: learning to live more intimately 
with God. 

Again, we say, “We are taking the long view.’ Such a perspective has been 
taken by Ellen Wales Walpole in her treatment of the child’s early learnings about 
God. Delicately and with childlike enjoyment she has sketched a picture of joy 
as a special gift of God: ‘‘God lets me feel joy when I know him. When I know 
He is loving, kind and brave. When I know how to feel happy and glad. Then 
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God lets me feel this special gift. God lets me feel His joy.” How extended is 
such a view! The individual even in early childhood has some responsibilities for 
his own happiness even though God grants to him the gift of joy. Children grow 
in the power to organize and complete their lives through new and emerging 
values. If children somehow can be guided without the restricting influence of 
dogma and if they can learn early that man has walked many different paths in 
his search for God, they should achieve a satisfying balance between the security 
of the believer and the daring of the seeker. 


Long years of study devoted to an understanding of the child’s ability to 
master abstract concepts has led us to be wary in the use of verbal formalism in 
the religious education of children. Thus when we say that childhood is the golden 
time for helping a child approach religion’s greatest task—that of living more 
intimately with God—we are considering ultimate goals. We are seeing today’s 
child as tomorrow's man and are striving to help him not only to build religious 
insights and acquire new impulses toward new ways of living; but to observe 
the working of that impulse to discover whether it leads to richer integrations. A 
case in point is Ligon’s evaluation of religious experience on the basis of the help 
it gives children in working out the following problems at the ages indicated: 


Building confidence in people and things: 
two to four 

Learning how to co-operate: four to six 

Coping with sensitiveness to criticism: 
six to eight 

Dealing with fear of failure: eight to ten 

Intensifying positive attitudes toward good- 
ness: ten to twelve 

Achieving venturesomeness in work: twelve 
to fourteen 


We have mentioned the child’s curiosity about his relation to the universe. 
The human mind by its very nature is interested in origin and destiny. Children 
and youth want to understand. The imponderables grip their imagination. They 
want to experiment and to explore. They do not distinguish between the simple 
and the complex. Certainly they do not make as penetrating analyses of their 
relationship to the universe as the adult is capable of making. Neither has their 
curiosity been overlaid with sophistries of the culture. Consequently the child 
asks any question which is disturbing him. He may appear to be playing or to be 
deeply engrossed in an activity and ask suddenly, Who is God? Where is heaven ? 
Does God see me now? Or, as one six-year-old asked me after an interview 
concerned with prayer, “How does the fire get on the end of a match?” (Could 
she have been exploring the forbidden ?) 


Parents frequently remark that they simply do not know how to answer 
children’s questions about God. We usually say to them that very few people do 
in an absolute sense. Probably our best guide in organizing answers for children’s 
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questions is to remember that children are not miniature adults physically, in- 
tellectually, or spiritually. Their immaturity is as apparent in their interpretation 
of abstract ideas as it is in the differences between their body proportions and 
those of the adult. We can say, however, that children learn to be religious by 
actively sharing in religious experiences and by observing and emulating parental 
examples of reverence and sincerity in professed beliefs. Like moral character, 
patterns of religious living are caught more than they are taught. 


Many apparently commonplace situations hold the key to understanding 
man’s relation to the universe and also generate feelings of reverence, such as 
Wordsworth reveals in his lines: “To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” Similarly seeing the day dawn, 
noting the orderliness with which day follows the night, following the stars in 
their courses, watching the ebb and flow of the tide, marking the change of sea- 
son; observing the parent-bird standing by while the fledgelings try their wings, 
building into one’s own life a balanced attitude of dependence-independence, 
appreciating warmth and understanding of parents, companions, and possibly 
adult friends, recognizing in the behavior of others that indefinable something 
which enableth a man to ‘walk uprightly”—these and many other day by day 
situations form a part of a child’s religious heritage. Though parents cannot always 
find the right word, they can help a child increase his sensitivity to beauty inherent 
in the orderliness of the natural world and in nobility of human conduct. Here 
again the deed transcends the word. Our continuous emphasis upon the child's 
active participation in religious experiences does not exclude the desirability of 
vicarious experiences provided by the many superior religious books written for 
the growing child or selected radio and television presentations. Our main purpose 
is to underline the need for practical demonstrations in religious living to buttress 
the spoken and printed word. 


Studies of religious attitudes in older children and especially in adolescence 
show that youth frequently become skeptical about religion because of immorality, 
especially among churchgoers. To the intelligent child double standards of con- 
duct seen inconsistent. He is not only baffled, but sometimes he becomes resentful 
of the fact that adults who are churchgoers or who have responsible positions in 
the community behave in an immoral manner. Inconsistent adult behavior is of 
course not the only cause of religious doubt in growing children. It is, however, 
a sufficiently disturbing condition to warrant its inclusion in a discussion of reli- 
gious experiences in childhood. 


Another aspect of religious development is concerned with religious free- 
dom. The psychological considerations are far-reaching. Children who are 
nurtured on a rigid diet of doctrine may have difficulty in developing a respect for 
the beliefs of others. Prospective teachers need to build into their own under- 
standing an awareness of the many ways in which man has searched for God. In 
preponderantly Christian countries this is an imperative. As important as courses 
in educational theory are studies in comparative religions. Though a teacher will 
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not be permitted by law to teach any form of religion in the public schools she 
needs to be especially aware of the kinship between all religions especially on the 
ethical level. Men may differ grossly in what and how they worship but not in how 
and why they believe they should behave. Men certainly may be divided by what 
their priests say is divine but not by what “their prophets say is humane.” Such 
ethical insights and liberalized thinking in teachers is a needed safeguard for the 
education of children. Furthermore, in a world of shrunken proportions such as 
ours is today, there is little room for the religiously ignorant. 


The American child of today is a citizen of the world regardless of his place 
of habitation. Probably his first lesson in religion could well be historically 
oriented and slanted toward an understanding and appreciation of cultures other 
than the American, since the Golden Rule which is the basic principle of 
Christianity is expressed in one form or another in the scriptures of all the major 
religions of the world. Lewis Browne, in The World’s Great Scriptures, lists 
several quotations which show that “‘charity’’ is the common denominator among 
all religions. For example: The Brahmanist says: ‘‘Do naught unto others which 
would cause you pain if done unto you”’; the Buddhist, ‘‘Hurt not others in ways 
that you yourself would find hurtful’; the Confucianist, “Do not unto others 
what you would not have them do unto you”’; the Taoist, ‘Regard your neighbor's 
loss as your own loss’; the Zoroastrianist, ‘“That nature alone is good which 
refrains from doing unto another whatsoever is not good for itself’; the Judaist, 
“What is hateful to you, do not to your fellowman. That is the entire Law; all the 
rest is commentary’; the Christian, ‘All things whatsoever ye would that men 
shall do unto you, do ye even to them: for this is the Law and the Prophets”; and 
finally the Islamite admonishes: “No one of you is a believer until he desires for 
his brother that which he desires for himself.’’ Through a study of other scriptures 
the parent and the child together learn that Christianity with its Golden Rule is 
one of many ways in which man has enriched his living; strengthened his spirit; 
and enlightened his hopes. 


To the child growing up in today’s world and to their parents, Florence 
Mary Fitch dedicates her book, One God: The Ways We Worship Him. Here 
is an attempt to nurture religious literacy and eradicate seeds of bigotry. 
Fitch writes for the growing child. Her language is simple, yet forceful. The 
illustrations are photographs of children and adults worshipping in different 
ways: the Jewish way, the Christian way, the Catholic way, and the Protestant 
way. Fitch is concerned with clarifying for children man’s need to worship some 
force or power outside himself and man’s right to worship the God of his own 
choice. Her closing statement addressed specifically to American children further 
enunciates our belief in religious freedom: “Religion in America has many forms. 
Some of us are Catholics, some of us are Jews, some Protestants. Our American 
life is richer because it has the stately beauty of ancient Judaism, the mother 
religion of us all; the rich beauty and devout adoration of the Catholic High Mass; 
the meaningful solemn presence of a Friends’ meeting; and the joyous singing of 
other Protestant congregations.”’ Fitch like Lewis Brown points out the differences 
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in methods of worship, but highlights the similarity expressed in the Command- 
ment: ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as Thyself.” 


In our discussion of religious development in children we recognized at the 
outset the almost insuperable task of exploring in a scientific way the inner aspects 
of religious experience. We examined a few attempts to define religion and 
mentioned specific approaches to the study of religion. In addition we have 
reported results of conversations with children and observational studies of family 
living and classroom climate. We have indicated also the need for religious 
literacy in teachers and other adults who guide children and we have referred 
consistently to outward acts by which men indicate recognition of a god or gods 
to whom obedience and honor are due and to man’s desire for succour, security, 
and peace not given by the world. We have called attention to the feeling of 
confidence in the power appealed to. We have been concerned also with man’s 
emotional responses that we call reverence. Two elements seem to emerge in 
these religious experiences: belief and practice. For the growing child belief and 
practice are inextricably bound up with parental belief and parental behavior. 
Whatever the religious beliefs of parents may be, one criterion seems worthy 
of mention at this point. Religious beliefs should improve human living. Henry 
N. Wieman in Methods of Private Religious Living attempts to show how 
religion can be made to produce definite observable results in improvement of 
human living. He insists that methods of religious instruction must be found in 
the midst of the serious business of living with all its “tragedy and comedy and 
with all the tremendous issues at stake.”” Wieman calls attention to the value of 
private religious living. This, he says, does not exclude the social, but is just as 
social as public religion since every individual involved in interaction with his 
fellows ‘reaches down to the innermost recesses of his private life.” This is a 
very important lesson for children. Man must be comfortable with himself. A 
child can learn through examples set by his parents that effective worship rests 
on three conditions: a serious outlook on life; sincerity in belief; and seclusion 
from distracting stimuli. 


A serious outlook on life! We say not for children. We want them to be 
gay and carefree. Gaiety and joy are relative terms. Not even a five-year-old can 
be gay when he has shirked responsibility. At five he has chores. He has to learn 
to stick to a job; he has to learn to co-operate; he has to learn to fear some things 
and not others; he has to learn to obey; and of course he has to learn to be a good 
friend. If he is fortunate enough to be growing up in a family that has a serious 
outlook on life, a family in which parents enjoy their children and each other; in 
which parents assume the enormous responsibility for their children’s develop- 
ment, he knows what it means to put first things first. He catches attitudes of 
responsibility. Thus he learns through day by day experience one of the prime 
requisites for religious worship. In addition he learns to bow the head, to sit 
quietly, to listen attentively, and to repeat prayers or blessings at the appropriate 
time. He learns also that church is a place of worship; but that a quiet place at 
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home too can be like church, that he can pray in the quiet and seclusion of his own 
room. 


Sincerity in belief is possible for the growing child. He learns to be sincere 
as he learns to be brave and to be helpful. A six-year-old said her prayer to me. 
She was quite direct and unabashed. “‘O thank you God for all the things. I hope 
you give other children a mother and a father like I have.” Ernest’s forthright 
explanation of the many birthdays in his family is another example of childhood 
sincerity. Said he, ‘‘God thinks up the month when a birthday can be and then he 
puts it in somebody’s mind.” Not an adequate explanation for an adult but one 
quite compatible with the immaturity of a five-year-old. Then there was six-year- 
old Jacqueline’s answer to my question, ‘“Why do people pray?” “It’s right to do 
this. God is depending on them to do it and they know it.”” We must make due 
allowances for the child’s inability to make accurate verbalizations and of course 
for the inadequacy of his concepts. His sincerity, however, is apparent both in 
his attitude and in his behavior, especially if he has been taught to regard with 
reverence the sacred aspects of his living. 


Sincerity in belief like other facets of personal integrity is developmental. 
Parents are sometimes disturbed by children’s falsehoods. With careful guidance 
a child can learn to distinguish between truth and falsehood. One basic learning 
which comes by imperceptible stages is the fact that he does not feel good inside 
when he has told an untruth. On the other hand, fortunate is the child who has 
a mother and father who know how to tell the difference between childhood 
make-believe and deliberate falsehood. Sense of humor in parents is a priceless 
quality at this point. 


Analyses of children’s responses to questions about prayer, God, and personal 
happiness indicate that children become aware early of the ‘‘final formula of faith 
—God is love.” Their continuous emphasis upon parental love, good friends, 
health, and joy may be taken as evidence of both the emotional climate in which 
they live and the kind of instruction they are getting in Sunday School. No child 
spoke of God as one who wreaks vengeance upon those who do wrong, despite 
the fact that several children spoke of their naughtiness. Their conceptions of a 
fatherly God seem to have been influenced by the attributes of their own fathers. 
Almost at random we might pull out an interview schedule and find on it some 
reference to parental care. ““What makes me feel best inside,” says Susan after 
listing birthday, surprises, and ““When I get excited”—‘‘Well, one way is the way 
my mother and father take care of me. My mother brings us things. She’s nice to 
us. My father is nice, too. We get punished if we are not good.’’ Or we might 
quote Jacqueline’s story, “‘Once a family went to see Jesus. The man wouldn't let 
them in; but Jesus said, ‘Let the people come in. They are my friends. Let the 
children come in, too.’ They gave roses to Jesus.” Several of the children had 
learned to repeat the expression, “God is love.” This they quoted frequently when 
asked what they learned in Sunday School. We noted of course in a few responses 
that some children are still learning in Sunday School many meaningless or 
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inadequate concepts that can impede their progress toward a nature faith. We 
found much joy in talking with a group of privileged children—children 
privileged in parental love and understanding, privileged in capable and accept- 
ing teachers and in their own development of both moral and spiritual insights. 


We were especially impressed with the strength in moral judgment achieved 
by the children who participated in our study. Linda is acquiring a conscience. 
She is moving from the level of control by external standards to the level of inner 
control. ““What makes me feel good inside?’’ repeated Linda. ‘When the good 
little voice tells me to do something. To not cross the street, to go to bed at nine- 
thirty like my mother tells me if a baby-sitter comes. Do you want me to tell you 
what the bad voice says? That’s the one that tells me to run around the floor at 
school and talk out of turn. My teacher doesn’t like that. It tells me to bother my 
mother. Then I feel sad!’ Adora feels good when her mother and father tell her 
to do something and she does it. But she said, “When you do bad and think bad, 
it gets back in here.” (Pointing to her head) It was Adora who said, ‘‘Sometimes 
when I'm real bad I ask God, ‘Please if you can may I be a good little girl.’ 
(Whispering to me, ‘Once when I was five I wanted to hit my baby sister. She 
tore my book.’’) Religion seems to touch life for these children at points other 
than church services or other types of formal worship. Religious problems, 
whether for the five-year-old or the fifty-year-old, are one’s deeper personal prob- 
lems. To annoy one’s mother, to disturb a classroom, to want to hurt one’s baby 
sister, to disobey authority constitute deep personal problems for the five- and 
six-year-old. He is learning not only to avoid clashes with adult or group authority 
but to so censor his own behavior that he responds from inner compulsion. Further 
he is in the process of establishing the real censors of behavior—deep-lying inner 
forces which must be laid early in childhood. These forces are grounded in feeling 
rather than in intellect. For this reason we have approached the problem of 
religion in childhood from the standpoint of the child’s feeling. Our thesis is that 
his most crucial social problems will be also his religious problems since we are 
committed to religion as a conservation of values and the supreme value is love. 
Throughout our several hours of talking with children we were impressed with 
the need for taking a long view. What will be their solutions to such problems 
as: Is there a purpose in life? Is there a supreme good that I ought to find and live 
up to? How may I grow in knowing what is best to do and wanting to do it? 
How may I best serve my fellow man? 


The results of our interviews with children are in essential agreement with 
the findings of other workers. Children’s prayers are at first the taught prayers. 
The child repeats the words after his mother, his father or some other teacher. He 
literally says his prayers to this adult. Shortly he talks directly to God. This is his 
first signal advance in faith. An advance which is characterized by a growing 
assurance of the reality of God who hears what he says and responds to him. He 
has made genuine spiritual progress even at an early age in talking directly and 
simply to God. Secondly, morality and religion are closely associated for the 
young child. He thinks that by praying to God he can find out what is right to 
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do. The young child’s prayers generally fall, then, into three categories: gratitude 
for an abundance of the good things of life, direct petitions for special privileges, 
and requests for help in doing things which he feels unable to do by himself. 
A feeling that “God is love” seems to be common among the children inter- 
viewed for the present report. An emphasis also upon the loving care given them 
by their parents was evident in the children’s responses. Their responses reflected 
serious concern on the part of Sunday School teachers to help children find mean- 
ing in life. One of the fathers expressed this concern very forcefully—‘‘The ad- 
ministration of the Sunday School has selected good teachers for our children. 
We like the nonsectarian and liberal approach. Maybe we should send our chil- 
dren to a church school of our own faith, but we think during these early days we 
would rather have them in the campus Sunday School.” (This particular Sunday 
School is administered by a college professor and taught by young college students 
and college teachers. It is a voluntary effort and not attached to any church. ) 


In the next issue of the Journal of Human Relations we will give attention 
to the development of religious attitudes in later childhood and adolescence. We 
propose to trace more fully the development of a mature faith. 
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This Section will be devoted to incidents and decisions that deter or promote 
progress toward the betterment of human relations in any or all of the institutional 
areas of the national or international scene. 


SOME PROGRAMS AND PROJECTS SPONSORED 
BY THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC* 


The “areas of immediate interest” listed by The Fund for the Republic and 
the “categories” that embrace the work of the Fund over the past three years 
contain by implication many serious and strategic human relations problems. The 
extent to which significant research into the basic causes of these problems and 
the consequent implementation have resulted in promising achievement en- 
courages a degree of optimism over and against the negative aspects of these 
problematic areas that confront us on all sides. The scientific approach subsidized 
by funds to follow the lead will undoubtedly result in amelioration of many of 
the political, economic and social inequities that characterize community life in 
our country. It is gratifying to know that ‘‘something is being done about it.” 
Space will permit only highlighting of the Fund’s constructive program. The 
interested reader and student are advised to examine the full report. 


PRELIMINARY INFORMATION ABOUT 
THE FUND FOR THE REPUBLIC 


The Fund for the Republic was incorporated in December, 1952, as a result 
of a decision made by the Ford Foundation to establish a separate organization 
to defend and advance the principles of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. Since the date of its incorporation, the Fund has spent $5,414,201. 
This report presents an account of its work from its creation to May 31, 1956. 

A statement made by the Fund to the Ford Foundation in February, 1953, 
has served as a kind of charter for the Fund. It proposed two immediate projects: 
‘A clear statement in contemporary terms of the legacy of American liberty,”’ and 
“Research into the extent and nature of the internal Communist menace and its 
effect in our community and institutions.” It outlined five areas of immediate 
interest: 

Restrictions and assaults upon academic freedom 

Due process and the equal protection of the laws 

The protection of the rights of minorities 

Censorship, boycotting and blacklisting activities by private groups 

The principle and application of guilt by association 


The Fund has touched on all areas mentioned in this statement. It has used a wide 


*Excerpts from the Fund for the Republic’s Three Year Report May 31, 1956. 
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variety of methods of dealing with these problems. It has sponsored fact-finding 
studies, public-opinion polls and competitions. It has awarded fellowships and 
grants-in-aid and made grants to religious, educational, fraternal and other volun- 
tary organizations. It has explored the use of the media of mass communication. 


In the light of the experience of the past three years, the work of the Fund 
may be briefly classified into five main categories: 


1. To study Communism in the United States 

2. To work for equality before the law and equality of opportunity 
3. To make the Bill of Rights a living document 

4. To maintain due process and the principles that underlie it 

5. To maintain freedom of speech and belief 


These headings cover what the Fund is doing, and why. The Fund is study- 
ing Communism in the United States in order to determine its influence, direct or 
indirect, on civil liberties. The Fund regards Communism as a threat to civil 
liberties, but it was not organized solely to oppose Communism: it was organized 
to study and disclose the facts about all threats to civil liberties, including Com- 
munism. Work in race relations involves issues of due process, yet is primarily 
directed to establishing equality of opportunity—the principle that no man 
should suffer educational or economic penalties because of his race. The third 
category involves the distribution of material about the Bill of Rights and educa- 
tion in the principles of freedom. Studies of loyalty-security programs, Congres- 
sional investigative procedures and blacklisting in the entertainment industry 
have been undertaken in order to insure justice for the individual. Activities 
concerned with censorship, freedom to read, the performance of the press, etc. 
are directed toward securing the right of the community to have all opinions ex- 
pressed and debated so that public policy may be informed, the truth may prevail 
and encroachments on the rights of privacy and conscience may be resisted. 


The largest single appropriation of the Fund has been made for the study 
of Communism in the United States. The largest cumulative expenditure has been 
in race relations. Almost every religious organization has received assistance in 
its efforts to solve this basic problem. The Southern Regional Council has been 
granted the largest sum of money that has gone to any single beneficiary. Since the 
Fund is an educational corporation, the methods it employs are those appropriate 
to an educational institution. The Fund assists those who are using educational 
methods to inform the people of their rights and the state of those rights at the 
present time. 


As the work of the Fund has developed, it has tended more and more to take 
the form of studies and reports made wherever possible by established tax-exempt 
agencies, or, if such an agency is not available, through individuals and groups 
independent of the Fund. 


The nature of philanthropic or educational activity is such that an estimate 
of success or failure is difficult. Some of the work sponsored by the Fund has 
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clearly had the effect intended. The Freedom Agenda program has promoted 
widespread discussion of civil liberties; the Stouffer report has brought out useful 
information about the attitudes of Americans toward Communism and Com- 
munists; the Newsfilm Project has shown the television audience episodes in the 
current history of freedom that it might otherwise have missed; the churches and 
the Southern Regional Council are forces working toward a peaceful and moderate 
adjustment to the decision of the Supreme Court on segregated schools. 


The Fund is the only foundation of considerable size that is working, or that 
ever has worked, exclusively in the area of civil liberties. It is a pioneer venture 
in uncharted and dangerous territory. 


Programs Covered in the Fund's Five Categories 
I. Communism in the United States 


This study embraced a large outline: 

1. Survey of Attitudes toward Communism and Civil Liberties 

2. Study of the Communist Record 

3. Communist Influences in Major Segments of the United States 
Society 

4. Study of Christianity and Communism 


Ranking national organizations and universities co-operated in the necessary 
research. The roll call of collaborating individuals includes many prominent in 
law, education and religious work. 


This program involved a total allotment of nearly $500,000. 


Il. Equality Before the Law and 
Equality of Opportunity 


Some twenty-five national and civic organizations received grants for pro- 
grams and projects related to their inherent purposes. The list of these agencies 
spells out in the large the areas of interest involved in their respective activities. 
Among the organizations listed are: American Friends Service Committee, Anti- 
Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, NAACP, Catholic Committee of the South, 
Southern Regional Council, YWCA, YMCA, Christian churches and religious 
organizations. 

This program involved a total allotment of more than $500,000. 


Ill. To Make the Bill of Rights 

a Living Document 

This area of the Fund’s program is the most widespread and diversified of 
its beneficiaries. There is here distinct and definite attempt to secure basic opinion 
and expression of the elements of an ideal ideology of action that will substantiate 
the Bill of Rights. 

The grants were apportioned for the creation of books, pamphlets, news- 
letters; for the underwriting of research studies; for reprinting of pertinent 
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articles; for distribution of significant books, etc. Funds were also allocated to a 
long list of national and civic organizations for special programs and projects. 
One of the largest allotments was to the Freedom Agenda program of the Carrie 
Chapman Catt Memorial Fund for a national discussion program on the basic 
rights of Americans. 


The programs and projects of this area involved a total allotment of over 
$1,500,000. 


IV. To Maintain Due Process and the 
Principles That Underlie It 


The grants alloted to this area were used to study the procedures of the Con- 
gressional investigating committees; to render legal assistance to indigent criminal 
defendants; to aid in proper administration of immigration policies; to aid loyalty- 
security projects and programs; to further the work of the Bar of the City of New 
York Fund; for a report on “‘blacklisting in motion pictures, radio and television” ; 
for grants to local bar associations; to underwrite a pilot study of tenure law and 
practice by Columbia University; to undertake field work in connection with the 
publication of student research projects at Stanford University and Columbia 
University; to subsidize summer research on civil liberties topics at the University 
of Virginia and the University of Pennsylvania. 


The total allotment for this area was over $500,000. 


V. To Maintain Freedom of 
Speech and Belief 


The recipients of Fund allotments in this area were: 


1. Columbia University—(1) to finance a two-day conference for the discussion 
of the topic—‘‘Security versus Man’s Right to Knowledge’; (2) for the 
production of a documentary film “Freedom to Read,” radio programs, and 
a series of pamphlets based on the bicentennial theme—‘‘Man’s Right to 
Knowledge and the Free Use Thereof”; (3) to finance a trial study of a com- 
munity under pressure by right-wing extremist groups and individuals; (4) 
to study fear in education. 


2. University of Pennsylvania—to finance a study by the Law School's Institute 
of Legal Research on methods employed by the United States Government 
to intercept and impound “‘obscene”’ publications, “foreign political propa- 
ganda” and other nonmailable matter. 


3. American Library Association—to enlarge the circulation of its Newsletter, 
which is a valuable source of information about censorship and attacks on 
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intellectual and academic freedom; to help pay for reprints distributed by the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee. 


4. National Book Committee for an exploratory study of limits of free ex- 
pression. 


5. Association for Education in Journalism—for an objective study of press 
performance. This proposed study met with “the cold shoulder” from leading 
editors and publishers. A second study on press treatment of civil liberties 
is planned. 


6. American Friends Service Committee—to support its Rights of Conscience 
program in the interest of fair trial and adequate counsel. 
The total allotment by the Fund for this area was over $500,000. 


This brief summary of the “areas of immediate interest’’ and “categories 
of work” of The Fund for the Republic reflects impressive concern in and action 
against the many of the pernicious influences operating to mar salutary human 
relations in our country. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Essays on the Sociology of Culture. Karl Mannheim. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 


For sheer enjoyment of intellectual reading one could hardly find a better 
source than this last in a four-volume series of sociological writings of Karl Mann- 
heim. Although much of the material here was written almost a quarter-century 
ago the significance of its immediacy is indicative of the great foresight and 
understanding of societal processes that Mannheim possessed. Written in some 
of the most stimulating prose one could wish to read and set forth in precise and 
clear wording, the work is divided into three major parts: (1) towards the 
sociology of the mind as an area of inquiry, in which Mannheim deals with its 
historical character, basic constants of sociation, the problem of continuity, social 
processes and their variations in the realm of thought, and the genesis and 
dynamics of structures in individuation; (2) an analysis of the past and present 
role of the intelligentsia, in which he poses problems concerned with theory, 
types, identification, history, and current plight; (3) implications for the present 
in its scrutiny of democracy and culture, especially the pertinent comprehension 
presented of the “‘elite’’ in modern democratic societies. 

Those who profess to be in the latter category and who are genuine in their 
desire to do something about improving modern life might do well to read and 
ponder what Mannheim advises, that the intellectual should “take stock of his 
limitations and potentialities’’ and remember that ‘‘his stratum is not above parties 
and special interests,” yet its ‘‘apparent lack of social identity is a unique oppor- 
tunity’’ that makes for the continual critical analysis that democracies must have 
if they are not to falter. He believes that “‘a democratic social order, with its 
tendency to minimize vertical social distance, provides the most favorable condi- 
tions for the development of ‘internalized’ personality.” However, considering 
certain changes taking place in American society, one wonders whether this 
assertion is as valid today as it was when Mannheim made it in 1933? Yet in 
bringing down his essay to a conclusion by saying, “Insecurity as a general 
destiny, no longer limited to submerged strata, is one of the characteristics of 
the modern age,” he feels there is no cause to deplore this development; on the 
contrary, he finds the downfall of old hierarchies and patterns of order a ‘‘po- 
tentially positive factor in the education of mankind”’ that will lead eventually 
to “‘a new pattern of orientation based upon a deeper and more genuine human 
truth.” 

The above are but a few of the gems typical of the insightful value this 
book has to offer those who would know more about mankind and some of the 
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complexities that lead up to the problems we face today, as well as in the past, 
and how, in part, we may achieve workable solutions to them on a higher plane 
than has been customary in human society. The public in general and the academic 
world in particular are deeply indebted to the editors and translators, Ernest 
Mannheim and Paul Kecskemeti, for rendering us all a lasting service in making 
available these final observations of one of the really great minds of the twentieth 
century. 


Brooklyn College —Hugh H. Smythe 


Hospital Nursing: a Sociological Interpretation. Robert M. Frumkin. Buffalo: 
University of Buffalo Bookstore, 1956. 


The Meaning of Sociology. Robert M. Frumkin. Buffalo: University of Buffalo 
Bookstore, 1955. 


The Patient as a Human Being. Robert M. Frumkin. Buffalo: The University of 
Buffalo Bookstore, 1955. 


These three books were written primarily for nursing students who may 
lack adequate background in the social sciences. The writer points out that the 
very essence of the nursing profession is interest in human beings and a desire 
to promote health, to give service to those suffering from ill health. To become 
effective in this work the nurse must include in her skills in health promotion, 
and treatment of disease, expert knowledge in human relations. The basis for 
happy, co-operative relationships with patients is the understanding that patients 
are human beings socialized in many groups. Nursing being an altruistic pro- 
fession has no place for the ignorant, bigoted person. To be successful the nurse 
must be a human of the highest caliber. The more she knows about people and 
human nature the better nurse she will be. 


The study of sociology would be expected to help nursing students (1) 
become aware of the many varieties of human relationships, (2) recognize how 
these relationships develop and change, (3) recognize their significance for 
health and disease, (4) become acquainted with sociological books and journals, 
and (5) develop skill in analyzing sociological situations, especially those related 
to health and disease. 


Mr. Frumkin has in one short book, vividly and concretely brought realism 
to the subject matter presented often in abstraction. His analysis of the original 
nature of man, his unique experiences, and the cultural factors determining the 
kind of social being he becomes, give clarity to the understanding of human 
behavior needed in human relationships. The sociological glossary is a welcome 
addition. 


In The Patient As A Human Being, Mr. Frumkin shows how the invidual 
patient is affected by such factors as race, religion, occupation, sex and age. 
Particularly impressive is the chapter on the religion of patients. The three 
major religions of our culture, Judaism, Catholicism, and Protestantism, have 
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been explained in terms of their differences, and the importance of understanding 
these differences if the nurse is to aid the patient in achieving peace of mind—a 
“stage setting’ for whatever health recovery is possible. 


The “‘portrait’” presented by the patient is apt to be quite different when 
the nurse knows the meaning of those factors which have been a determining 
force in the growth and development of each personality. Instead of stilted, 
unhappy relationships, increased knowledge and understanding can bring about 
more satisfaction in the life of the nurse and in the achievement of health goals 
for the patient. Here, also, is a most helpful sociological glossary. 


In Hospital Nursing: a Sociological Interpretation, health has been repre- 
sented as an important human need. The hospital is pictured as having evolved 
from the isolated institution into an integral part of the community. It’s scope 
has broadened to include better health for the largest number of persons. 


The many relationships between personnel of the hospital with patients, 
their families and friends, with other community institutions present problems 
in human relationships. Success in these relationships has been compared to the 
success of the old family doctor who dispensed ‘TLC’ (tender loving care) in 
large doses which was, after all, seeing the patient as a human being whose need 
for ““TLC” was then, as now, unquenchable. 


The nurse-doctor relationship is presented with keen insight into the subordi- 
nate status of the nurse, her low pay and poor working conditions. This discussion 
could well give to the nursing group—a key group second only to the physician 
in hospital personnel—clues for eliminating or at least improving problems 
responsible for dissatisfaction among nurses. This book might give nurses greater 
wisdom in understanding an interesting situation termed ‘‘psychic income’’ by 
Mr. Frumkin. Emerging from the “hero” worship of Florence Nightingale and 
others this worship has been used as compensation for dissatisfaction in the 
nursing profession. It has created the feeling that such noble work as nursing 
service should be placed above material awards! 


As nurses gain in dignity in their work they will assume more leadership 
in movements to solve human problems. One of the greatest contributions to 
humanity—planned parenthood—was initiated by Margaret Sangster, a nurse 
whose understanding of a human need brought about this movement. 


The writer of these three practical books has been drawn, naturally, by his 
background, to the nursing group. What he has to say, however, is surely not 
limited to that group. It applies to a host of other workers who have close relation- 
ships with people. These persons could find much inspiration as well as valuable 
guidance toward improved human relationships. In particular it would seem 
that these books would be of benefit to medical students, internes, social admin- 
istration and sociology students, and medical technologists. 


Central State College —S. Louise Garcia 
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Labor's Untold Story. Richard O. Boyer and Herbert M. Morais. New York: 
Cameron Associates, 1956. 


It can hardly be said that the history of labor in the United States is an 
“untold story.’’ Nevertheless, the authors of this work have assembled a vivid, 
episodic sketch of leading labor conflicts since the Civil War. 

The book is filled with facts, figures, documents. Some of the human beings 
are men and women; Negro and white; natural and foreign born; working, 
fighting, dying for a better way of life. Mother Jones, the little old lady who 
fought until she was 100 years old for the nation’s miners, is in its pages. Her 
antagonist, John D. Rockefeller, creator of the modern trust, who owned the 
mines in which Mother Jones’ miners worked, is also treated. Bill Haywood, 
the hawkeyed Morgan, Mrs. Munley (the Molly McQuire), and the story of 
Eugene V. Debs are included. 

The story is brought down to the present era which the authors allege is 
dominated by big business. The doctrinaire approach of the authors to recent 
events limits their addition to our understanding of current trends in the labor 
movement. 


Central State College —W. P. Robinson 


The Study of Groups. Josephine Klein. New York: The Humanities Press, 1956. 


The structure of a small group is of particular interest both to the sociologist 
and the social psychologist, because it provides simple social situations which are, 
on the one hand, easily observed and on the other capable of analysis by relatively 
rigorous methods. The present compact volume is an attempt to bring together 
the problems in analysis presented by behavior in the small group and the 
empirical data that have been accumulated over the last few decades. The plan 
outlined here is one agreeable to common sense and well established in other 
sciences. First, the simplest and therefore most abstract assumptions are made— 
the situations discussed are not likely to be found outside the laboratory. Then 
step by step further complications are allowed to enter the picture. This plan 
is followed both within each chapter and as the argument is pursued throughout 
the book. In fact, therefore, we proceed from laboratory conditions ever more 
close to reality and thus also acquiring more complex theory, until the complete 
picture of the structure of the group has been formed on a rigorous basis satisfying 
not only the sociologist, psychologist and logician, but also those interested in 
industrial and committee management. 

The book is more an indictment of investigation that needs to be done rather 
than a survey of what has been successfully accomplished. Whether the work 
will or will not serve its purpose, it is certainly the most exhaustive and authori- 
tative presentation that has appeared among the growing avalanche of works 
pertaining to the sociology of small groups. 


University of Bridgeport —Joseph S. Roucek 
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The Teacher and the Child: Personal Interaction in the Classroom. Clark E. 
Moustakas. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1956. 


In a foreword, the anthropologist, Dorothy Lee, says that ‘‘this is a book 
on the self, a presentation of self as experience. . . . For years I have been trying 
to communicate to my students what Clark Moustakas presents here with sensi- 
tivity and perceptiveness.” 


According to the author, ‘The book is addressed to those interested in 
human interactions and the creative potentiality existing within the essential 
being of individuals, and more specifically, to teachers who want to bring their 
own specialized and unique beings to a more personally meaningful and satisfying 
experience with children.” 


The volume is recognized as representing an original firsthand study, re- 
ported simply and directly, of personal relationships between teachers and children 
from the kindergarten level through the high school. These personal interactions 
were gathered by ninety-two elementary and secondary school teachers in four 
school systems. Teachers made tape recordings and kept detailed notes on their 
relationships with each child. They not only explored the basis and nature of 
these relationships, but reported and discussed the successes and failures in their 
attempts to help children discover a healthier and more satisfying way of life 
within the classroom. 


The author attempts to present certain experimental mental hygiene pro- 
cedures developed by teachers themselves in such a way that they will be helpful 
to other teachers. He reports that the basic premise underlying the experiment 
was that “the development of the right kind of relationships in the classroom 
can make teachers more effective and children better able to realize their poten- 
tialities.” He further states that the relationships reported are based on the 
teacher's belief that the best way to know the child is through his own perception 
of experience—i.e., the understanding of the child and his experience of reality 
comes from his inner world which is expressed directly in personal interaction 
with the teacher. 


Mr. Moustakas expresses a serious concern throughout the book that the 
reader understand that “this book is not meant as a prescription for ideal rela- 
tionship between teacher and child, but rather as an opportunity for the individual 
teacher to experience something creative in his own right through the personal 
interactions of other teachers and of children.” He is, therefore, careful not to 
interpret or urge the reader to accept the theories or findings presented, but rather 
to “explore experience’ with him. The “‘exploration” involves eight chapters 
designated as: I. The Basis for a Personal Relationship Between the Teacher and 
the Child; II. How Children’s Emotions Develop and Grow; III. The Individual 
Child and His Emotions in the Classroom; IV. Sensitive Listening to Emotional 
Expressions of Kindergarten Children; V. Experimental Mental Hygiene Ap- 
proaches in the Early Elementary Grades; VI. Interpersonal Relationships in the 
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Later Elementary Grades; VII. Self-exploration Among High School Students; 
and VIII. Successes and Failures in Creating the Interpersonal Relationship in the 
Classroom. 


The author recognizes the problems faced by classroom teachers in their 
attempts to meet the individual needs of children. Yet, he is hopeful that there 
are teachers who, in spite of the pressures of time, over-crowded classrooms, 
prescribed curriculums, and the like, manage to live with each child emotionally 
as he explores his total self and attempts to discover his own reality. He feels that 
the degree and ways a teacher does this depend on the type of person the teacher 
is and what he believes in. He holds the conviction, however, that when we work 
with children who need help, it is hard to ignore the need before us in favor of 
something less meaningful and less real. 


As one might expect, Clark Moustakas insists that a special kind of objectivity 
is required in the teacher’s approach to the child in the personal classroom 
relationship. He holds that such an objectivity demands the completely unbiased 
attitude of seeing what an experience means to the child, not how it fits into or 
relates to other experiences, not what causes it, why it exists, or for what purpose. 
He suggests a relatively new approach to understanding the child’s behavior— 
to know attitudes and concepts, beliefs and values of the child as they are per- 
ceived by him alone. He warns us that any kind of evaluation or diagnosis of the 
child’s behavior breaks up the child’s experience, creates doubts, and interferes 
with independence of thought and feeling in the relationship. He insists: 


Knowing the content of a child’s experience does not explain the 
dynamic factors which motivate his behavior any more than knowing 
that a tree has a trunk and branches tells how it will be perceived by 
different people who see it. The ‘facts’ regarding human behavior have 
little meaning in themselves. It is the manner in which they are perceived 
that tells how they will influence human behavior. 


He feels, then, that when teachers ignore the child’s own account of his ex- 
perience and fail to recognize that facts have special meanings for different 
children, they may make generalizations about the child’s growth and adjustment 
which distort the true nature of the child’s experience. He considers it imperative 
that the teacher help the child feel that what he expresses is worth while, that he 
accept the child as completely as he can. However, he points out that it is not 
possible to accept the child and at the same time reject his ideas and values. 


The writer reports that psychologists are recognizing that a real understand- 
ing of the other person is not some sort of shrewd analysis which has a keen eye 
for the weaknesses of people but is a deep perception of the core of the essential 
nature, of the other person as he is. A pioneer, himself, in the development of the 
play therapy process, he discusses the application of its principles and concepts 
in classroom situations. 


Moustakas reviews the literature in evidence that the denial of personal 
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expression is the essence of neurosis. Furthermore, he concludes that it is within 
the nature of man to realize his individual potential as fully as possible. He holds 
that two basic strivings, the need to maintain and to enhance the self, motivate 
the individual. He contends that when the child is free to be himself, he always 
acts in a way which is consistent with his values. He feels that no matter what the 
individual is told, his own perceptions of himself will always seem substantial 
and solid to him. He sees resistance, on the part of a child, as a way for him to 
maintain consistency in the light of external pressure. He considers this a healthy 
response, an effort of the individual to sustain the integrity of the self. Conse- 
quently, he views conformity as blocking creativity and sees freedom and spon- 
taneity as fostering growth. 


Throughout the book, the attempt has been made to show the various levels 
of the emotional process as expressed by the child in interpersonal relationships. 
These levels are recognized as a part of growing up. It is held that both well 
adjusted and disturbed children follow a similar pattern of emotional growth, 
but for the latter the growth process is impaired at some level. The author observes 
that well-adjusted children are motivated primarily by self-attitudes of trust, 
acceptance, and respect, while disturbed children are motivated primarily by 
attitudes of anxiety and hostility. He notes that both express negative attitudes, 
differing in frequency and intensity, not in type. (Among the well-adjusted, 
negative attitudes are expressed less often, with less intensity, and with more 
focus and direction.) 


For those sincerely interested in helping the children with whom they live 
and work grow toward maturity, this document may be of invaluable assistance. 
The author attempts to help the reader see a way to strengthen each child in his 
sense of self-adequacy and self-significance, thereby releasing his potentialities 
for creative growth. 


Central State College —Clara A. Henderson 


Understanding That Boy of Yours. Melbourne S. Applegate. Washington: Public 
Affairs Press, 1953. 


Mr. Applegate has come to grips with the often neglected aspect of child 
training: namely, that of adult self-analysis. Our children may become errant and 
present many problems that fringe on delinquency itself, if every agency involved 
in positive direction of children fails to realize the extreme importance of seeing 
good in them. We are charged with responsibility as parents of giving love, 
counsel, and concern to our children as well as providing for their physical 
needs. 


The author's short but forceful discussion of the potential “errant child” 
or so called “black sheep” in a framework of adult self analysis, makes one— 
and especially parents—susceptible to the axiom ““There is no such thing as a bad 
boy; there are only bad parents.” He suggests in his closing statements that chil- 
dren need love, medical and psychiatric care, parental friendship, objectives, 
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encouragement regardless of their I.Q., and genuine understanding of the para- 
doxes and perplexities that challenge them during the tense years of adolescence. 
The pamphlet is a must for parents and social workers. 


Central State College —James T. Henry, Sr. 


CURRENT HISTORY 


Africa’s Challenge to America. Chester Bowles. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1956. Pp. 134. $2.75. 


A series of lectures which the author delivered at the University of California 
in the spring of 1956. ‘The first three chapters deal with what is being done (and 
not being done) by the various African governments to free their people from 
foreign domination and endow them with a full measure of human dignity, 
regardless of race, religion, or color and with increased economic opportunities, 
broadly shared.’ The fourth and final chapter argues the case for a reversion by 
our policy makers to the anti-colonialism of Thomas Jefferson, Abraham Lincoln, 
Franklin Roosevelt and Cordell Hull, for the taking of a more ‘forthright position 
[in the United Nations} on the self-determination of subject peoples,’ the giving 
of greater economic aid and the backing of wider cultural interchange.” 

—George H. T. Kimble 
New York Times Book 
Review, p. 18, September 
23, 1956 


Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East. W. Z. Laqueur. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. Pp. 362. $6.50. 


“The first definitive study of the history of communism and nationalism in 
the Middle East, their sources, impact on policy and prospects. The author traces 
the roots of the new Arab nationalism and surveys the relations between the 
Communists and the extreme nationalists who, sometimes in collaboration, and 
sometimes antagonistic, have decisively influenced events between Cairo and 
Baghdad. Egypt, Israel, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, and Turkey are studied in 
detail.” 

—Publisher 


The Story of the Integration of the Indian States. V. P. Menon. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 511. $7.00. 


“This stimulating book which is illustrated with maps and photographs, is 
something more than a mere history of the immediate post-independence period. 
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It reveals for the first time how the political and administrative consolidation of 
the country was brought about so swiftly and so peacefully.” 
—Publisher 


EDUCATION 


Adolescent Development and Adjustment. Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 555. $5.50. 


Aimed at aiding the reader “in gaining an objective understanding of 
developmental and adjustive changes that take place during the growing up 
years . . . the effect of previous childhood experiences upon the behavior and 
attitudes of young people . . . is emphasized. . . . Daily problems encountered by 
a young person in home, school, work, and social relationships are listed and 
discussed. 

“The approach throughout is constructive and functional, enabling the 
reader to easily apply the facts and principles toward the improvement of his own 
relationships with adolescents. Following the general discussions, specific problem 
situations are presented and analyzed, and suggestions are made for adult handling 
of them. .. . A carefully selected list of recommended films can be found in the 
Appendix. Self-evaluating questionnaires are included for use by parents, 


teachers, and employers.” 
—Publisher 


Constraint and Variety in American Education. David Riesman. Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1956. Pp. 160. $2.75. 


The first in the series of the University Lectures in the Humanities bear the 
titles ‘'The Academic Procession,” “The Intellectual Veto Groups” and “Second- 
ary Education and ‘Counter-Cyclical’ Policy.’ The author's plan “is to place 
American higher and secondary education in its cultural context.” In the first, he 
indicates some of the ways in which universities serve as models for one another, 
as academic fashions spread and ‘‘raises the problem of what might be termed 
‘institutional homogenization’—the way in which universities come to resemble 
large corporations or government agencies, markedly so in seeing public relations 
as the answer to all dilemmas.” 


The second lecture deals with the fields of knowledge (primarily within 
the social sciences) and their relation to each other. The author seeks ‘‘to indicate 
how a discipline tends to become a ‘veto group,’ with monopolistic claims—yet 
like a monopoly, protecting its adherents and providing certain long-run advan- 
tages for research.” 


In the third lecture Dr. Riesman presents a theory of education as desirably 
“counter-cyclical,”” that is, ‘‘a theory that education should oppose momentary 
booms and busts in our cultural economy. . . . To see this problem in its context 
involves a description of the community pressures which besiege the public school 
as compared with those which impinge on the publicly-controlled college, and the 
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ways in which teachers resist such pressures or succumb to them.’’ Questions are 
raised ‘‘as to how students can make contact with excellence when the school 
program and their own goals are geared to mediocrity.” 

—Prologue 


Education in the U.S.A.: a Comparative Study. W. Kenneth Richmond. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 227. $4.50. 


The author, a well known educator in the United Kingdom, studied the 
system of education while visiting in the United States. In spite of warnings not 
to attempt the study because of so many contrasts and contradictions in the 48 
states, he persisted, avoiding carefully ‘the old blind alley marked ‘Colored’.” 
Unmistakable likenesses in the systems of various states were discovered and he 
records certain truths which Americans can learn only from a stranger. 


The seven chapters are: (1) Anglo-American Perspectives in Education; 
(2) Education in Americanism: Yesterday and Today; (3) Educational Ad- 
ministration in the U.S.A.; (4) The Teacher's Place in American Democracy; 
(5) Social Change and the Elementary School; (6) The American High School: 
Dream and Reality; and (7) Higher Learning (and Lower) in the U.S.A. 


Learning Comes of Age. John Walker Powell. Chicago: Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, 1956. Pp. 256. $3.00. 


‘A survey and interpretation of the aims, instruments, clientele, and leader- 
ship of U. S. adult education. It views adult education as quite different from 
other forms of learning and suggests a ‘core curriculum’ for adult education. It 
also presents a philosophic approach to the values served and cherished by adult 
educators. “The theme is the adult,’ says the author, ‘with his stake in the world 
and his desire for the mastery and enjoyment of life.’ ”’ 


Some of the fundamental questions and problems which Dr. Powell effec- 
tively tackles are: ‘‘What basic knowledge do adults need? Is adult education a 
profession or a movement? What kinds of training are required for adult 
educators ? What new institutional patterns are needed for education of adults?” 

—Adult Education Association 


The Psychological Basis of Education. E. A. Peal. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 303. $6.00. 


Designed for teachers and as a text for students in teacher training courses, 
the objective of the author is ‘‘to provide a fairly concise account of the theory 
and findings of modern psychology that are of particular use in education.” 
Psychological results and theory are discussed and educational analogies and 
examples suggested. The major topics outlined are the nature of learning, the 
psychology of individual differences, personal development, and the relation of 
the individual to society. School examinations and records are considered in the 
last two chapters. The author is professor of education and head of the department 
of education at the University of Birmingham, England. 
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Safety Education. A. E. Florio and G. T. Stafford. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1956. Pp. 327. $5.50. 


“This text serves a threefold purpose in preparing teachers of safety educa- 
tion: first, it gives the prospective teacher up-to-date information on the safety 
needs of students, parents and the community; second, it suggests the teaching 
principles and procedures that can be applied to meet these needs; and finally, it 
furnishes concrete material that can be utilized in the various areas of safety 
education. Primary emphasis has been given, not to strict rules of conduct for 
students to follow, but to procedures that will help them develop responsibility 
for selecting desirable behavior patterns to meet their individual safety needs.” 
(Preface) 

The scope and methods of safety education are dealt with in part one, whereas 
the areas of safety are the concern of part two—such areas as pedestrian, bicycle, 
driver education, home, farm, fire, vocational and physical education. A list of 
visual materials which can be used to supplement the text is given, and at the end 
of each chapter is a set of learning experiences and selected references. 


The authors are respectively, associate professor of safety education and 
professor of physical education at the University of Illinois. 


Segregation: The Inner Conflict in the South. Robert Penn Warren. New York: 
Random House, 1956. Pp. 66. $1.95. 


Filling an increasingly evident void in the great amount of material published 
about segregation, “Mr. Warren has not sought to deal technically with the 
impact of the Court's decision. He employs, instead, the familiar technique of 
putting down the conversations he had. They are not interviews—but the troubled 
angry, hopeful, anxious talk of divided men and women. He had conversations 
with leaders of the Citizens Councils, with Negro sharecroppers, and white 
farmers and operators of large plantations; with taxi drivers, NAACP organizers 
and workers, with the men who run the new industries of ‘the New South’.” 

Mr. Warren's book fills a widening gulf because it reveals that “the signifi- 
cant division is not that between man and man in society—but that within the 
individual man.” The book also “makes clear that the problem, and the resistance 
to social change, may not be oversimplified as race prejudice or ‘meanness’. 
Prejudice there is and meanness, but there are other factors as strong. All this 
comes out most eloquently from his pages.” 

In a conversation with himself, the author concludes that “ ‘If the South 
is really able to face up to itself and its situation, it may achieve identity, moral 
identity. Then in a country where moral identity is hard to come by the South, 
because it has had to deal concretely with a moral problem, may offer some leader- 
ship, and we need any we can get if we are to speak out of the national rhythm, the 
rhythm between complacency and panic.’”’ 


The St. Louis Story: a Study in Desegregation. Bonita Valien. New York: The 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 1956. Pp. 72. $.35. 
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Reports the story of the success in desegregation of the public schools of St. 
Louis. ““Opening her story with a brief sketch of the socio-economic background 
of the city, Dr. Valien then explores the factors which gave momentum to the 
city’s gradual trend toward desegregation during the ten years prior to the court's 
decision. From her review of these factors—the community agencies, the churches, 
the labor unions and the school administration—she extracts those principles of 
organization, leadership and approach which made St. Louis’ desegregation 
procedure so successful and which might well serve as a guide for educators 
meeting similar problems in their own community.” (Publisher) 


Dr. Valien tells of the effect of desegregation upon the children themselves; 
she details the standard fears of a community facing desegregation—health prob- 
lems, lowering of academic standards, teacher preparedness and “‘social mixing” 
and indicates that time and experience prove these fears unfounded. 





An informal working outline which may be used by those studying the 
problem or currently meeting it is appended. 


—Ralph McGill 
NewYork Times Book Review 
p. 1+, September 2, 1956. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Economic Co-operation in Europe. David Wightman. New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1956. $5.00. 


“This book won the first annual award of the European Center of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace for studies in international organiza- 
tion. The main purpose of the work is to clarify the character, scope and limita- 
tions of economic co-operation in Europe by an intensive study of the United 
Nations’ Economic Commission for Europe, emphasizing the problems faced and 
the methods employed in dealing with them. The ECE handled the European side 
of the work done under the Marshall Plan. The book is, therefore, of primary 
interest to all concerned with the impact of American economic assistance on 
foreign countries.” 


—Publisher 


Issues Before the Eleventh General Assembly. New York: Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 1956. Pp. 256. $.75 (International Conciliation, No. 
510, November, 1956.) 


Anne Winslow, editor-in-chief of International Conciliation, writes in the 
Preface that the contents of this number reflect the problems of the world. “The 
countries of the West must adapt to a world whose destiny they no longer control. 
The dependent lands of yesterday must adapt to the responsibilities of their new 
maturity. Both must learn to live, and not perish, in the era of the atom. And 
room must be found for the mind and spirit of the individual. Citizen or refugee, 
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fisherman on the high seas or African tribesman—for all of these the international 
community bears the responsibility of kindship.” 

The Issues are classified under the following divisions: Political Questions, 
Dependent Peoples, Economic Questions, Human Rights, Refugees and Rehabili- 
tation, Legal Questions, Administration and Budget. High on the list of political 
questions are those of the influx of new members, peaceful uses of atomic energy 
and charter review. Several items relating to human rights will come up for 
consideration: the right of self-determination, race relations in the Union of 
South Africa, International Covenants on Human Rights, and a Draft Convention 
on the Freedom of Information. 


Swords into Ploughshares: the Problems and Progress of International Organiza- 
tions. Inis L. Claude. New York: Random House, 1956. Pp. 497. $9.00. 


A concise survey of international peace tendencies and the development of 
the League of Nations and the United Nations. The author “describes crucial 
constitutional problems of international organization—e.g., veto in UN—with 
calmness, and studies effective approaches to international peace, such as collective 
security and disarmament, in unbiased and enlightening fashion, with an under- 
standing of realities. Some lucid ideas about the future of world order are in- 
cluded. Appendix contains Covenant of League of Nations, UN Charter, and 
North Atlantic Treaty. Useful bibliographic suggestions.” 

—Felix E. Hirsch. 
Library Journal 
81:1616, June 15, 1956. 


The University, the Citizen, and World Affairs. Cyril O. Houle and Charles A. 
Nelson. Washington: American Council on Education, 1956. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


‘How are universities going about their urgent task of educating American 
adults for greater understanding of world affairs and for their individual partici- 
pation in shaping American foreign policy? How can the inattentive citizen be 
interested ? How can the attentive citizen be converted into a worker as well as a 
thinker? What implements can be given the active citizen to enable him to widen 
his influence? How can specialists be assisted to make other leaders ? 

“This volume considers the needs of individuals, of nations, and of the 
world, and from the experience of men and institutions attempts to suggest 
positive program for action. It is not a survey of what is being done in adult 
education but an examination of successful practices to discover why they succeed. 
The heart of the book is the goal of world peace; its mind is the method of educa- 
tion which is the distinctive responsibility and the opportunity of the university.” 

~—Publisher 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 
Dimensions of Character. Ernest M. Ligon. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1956. Pp. 497. $6.50. 


“Based on the twenty-year Character Research Project at Union College, here 
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is proof that moral and spiritual growth can be measured and directed scientifi- 
cally. An invaluable guide for analyzing and developing a character training 
program—of special importance to parents, educators, psychologists, clergy and 


youth leaders.” 
—Publishers 


Encyclopedia of Morals. Vergilius Ferm, Editor. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1956. Pp. 682. $10.00. 


Fifty scholars from colleges and universities in America have contributed 
fairly long articles on moral behavior and ethical ideas to this encyclopedia which 
has a generous number of cross-references. Philosophers present their theories 
on ethics and anthropologists consider the practical relationships in interpersonal 
and communal living, that is, moral behavior. 


The wide variety of topics included may be indicated by this random 
sampling: axiological realism, Aztec morals, Berdyaev, Bible, Christian moral 
philosophy, Dante, John Dewey, evil, existentialism, generosity, Jewish ethics, 
Marxist theory of morals, the stoics, utilitarianism, work, Zoroastrianism. 


The Evolution of Human Nature. C. Judson Hudson. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1956. Pp. 536. $7.50. 


‘‘Man now has at his disposal a vast accumulation of knowledge but has not 
acquired the wisdom to live at peace with himself and his fellow-men. Man must 
understand human nature, and to do this and thereby learn to control behavior 
for the good of all, both the objective and the subject components of experience 
must be examined. The Evolution of Human Nature is such an examination.” 

—Publisher 


The Group Workshop Way in the Church. Paul Douglass. New York: Association 
Press, 1956. Pp. 192. $4.00. 


‘In non-technical language, this unique manual shows pastors and lay 
church leaders how to apply the findings of social psychology, group dynamics, 
cultural anthropology and the science of administration to the everyday activities 
of local church groups. Its fresh insight leads to new ways to involve larger num- 
bers of laymen in roles that promote their own spiritual growth and the total 


mission of their churches.” 
—Publisher 


The Social Thought of the World Council of Churches. Edward Duff. New York: 
Association Press, 1956. Pp. 351. $7.50. 


‘Analyzes ecumenical thinking on the United Nations, communism and 
capitalism, race relations and other vital contemporary social issues.” 
—Publishers Weekly 
170:1825, October 8, 
1956. 
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What Man May Be. George Russell Harrison. New York: William Morrow and 
Company, 1956. Pp. 278. $4.00. 


Read this book for a greater sense of direction in your own life and the life 
of the changing world by “an entertaining and provocative writer who excels at 
the difficult task of interpreting for the layman the world that science reveals.” 
This is a realistic and lucid book “that relates man as a human being to the 
complex world of today.” The author ‘deploys the whole body of modern science 
before the reader—from psychology to astronomy, from biology to nuclear 
physics. Underlying the facts, interwoven with them, are the cogent observations 
of a mature mind and a life time philosophy—that science and religion are 


compatible.” 
—Publisher 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


Annual Report, 1955, Department of Industrial Health, Tata Industries, Private, 
Limited. Bombay: Commercial Printing Press, 1956. Pp. 42. 


H. D. Dastur, Chief Industrial Health Officer of the Tata Industries, (located 
in Sewri and Mithapur, India) relates the medical aid and the instruction in 
environmental and mental hygiene which are given to the workers in the mills— 
cotton textiles, soap, and chemicals. Placement medical examinations are followed 
by suggestions for improvement. Environmental hygiene incorporates a program 
of industrial hygiene surveys, maintenance of tools and equipment, housekeeping, 
fire and accident prevention. 

The tools used by the department for implementing mental first aid are: 
scientific methods of selecting new recruits, induction of new recruits, various 
training schemes, welfare activities and research projects. 

Mr. Dastur writes: “The Industrial Health Department seeks by word and 
action to promote training for growth through mutual cooperation in order to 
keep both the trainer and the trainee young in heart. Only the young in heart can 
hold high the banner of ‘service before self,’ and only a religious leaven added 
to technological progress can bring peace and prosperity to industry.” 


Mental Health Planning for Social Action. George S. Stevenson. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 358. $6.50. 


Dr. Stevenson ‘“‘tells how we can use our present knowledge and existing 
mental health facilities to better advantage and for more constructive results. He 
proves the urgent need for dynamic mental health programs, and in understand- 
able language shows how to plan and execute mental health programs which 
make the most of what we already have and know. 

“Specifically, Dr. Stevenson discusses in detail the mental hospital and makes 
many constructive suggestions as to how this institution can increase its contribu- 
tion to mental health. He thoroughly examines the place of government in mental 
health . . . and clearly shows which government division can best perform the 
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various kinds of mental health services. Churches, schools, prisons, industrial 
firms are all assessed as to their present and future contributions to mental health. 
.. .’ What can be done for the child, the aged, the delinquent, the mentally 
deficient, the insane and the criminal is discussed. Ways and means of attracting 
more students into the fields of psychiatry, psychiatric social work and psychiatric 
nursing are presented. The book also offers valuable, practical planning sugges- 
tions to community leaders and how volunteer services may be used more effec- 
tively. Outlines, proved plans and programs are provided. 

—Publisher 


The Negro in American Culture. Margaret Just Butcher. New York: Alfred A. 
Xnopf, 1956. Pp. 294. $4.50. 


Several years prior to his death, Alain Locke collected the materials for this 
book. When he realized he would be unable to complete it, he asked Dr. Butcher 
if she would edit and bring the material up to date. The result is the book, which 
traces ‘‘in historical sequence—but topical fashion—both the folk and the formal 
contributions of the American Negro to American culture. It aims, further, to trace 
and interpret the considerable influence of the Negro on American culture at 
large. Its main thesis is that by setting up an inveterate tradition of racial differ- 
ences in the absence of any fixed or basic differences of culture and tradition on 
the Negro’s part, American slavery introduced into the very heart of American 
society a crucial dilemma whose resultant problems, with their progressive resolu- 
tion, account for many fateful events in American history and for some of the 
most characteristic qualities of American culture. On all levels . . . this dilemma 
has become the focal point . . . of major issues in American history. . . . Instead 
of a historical discussion of these issues, however, this book includes an analysis 
of them as they are reflected in the changing moral and ideological contexts of 
American literature and art.” 

—Introduction 


Preface to the Social Sciences. Raymond F. Bellamy and Others. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. 532. $6.50. 


“Here is an integrated approach to the study of man in society—his inter- 
relations with his fellows, the institutions with which he works and within which 
he lives, and the social problems with which he is confronted. The authors cover 
man’s relationship to the earth and its resources, his economic life and institutions, 
his political life and institutions, and his social history, needs, and devices.” 


“This collaborative effort of a sociologist, a geographer, a political scientist, 
and an economist meets a two-fold need: general education for those whose 
specialty is not in the social sciences and a foundation for further study in any 
of the social science fields. . . . The approach is essentially analytical rather than 
chronological, although attention is given to the continuity of our social institu- 
tions and their comparisons and contrasts with those of other peoples at other 
times and in other places. .. . Abundant tabular and illustrative materials provide 
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a source of important basic information about society on both a material and a 
world scale.” 


—Publisher 


Race Issues on the World Scene. Melvin Conant. Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press, 1955. Pp. 145. $4.00. 


A report on the Conference on Race Relations in World Perspective held 
in Honolulu in the summer of 1954, when thirty-six social scientists and ad- 
ministrators met for four weeks to discuss “the conflicts and tensions which exist 
throughout the world between imperialistic powers and peoples imbued with a 
spirit of self-determination.”” The conference was sponsored jointly by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, the University of California and the University of Chicago. 
Those in attendance were from many areas of the world and “had played a part, 
in one way or another, in studies of race situations, and all were convinced of the 
basic importance of the nature of the relationships among men and the direct 
bearing those relationships have on the welfare and advance of society.” 


“The objectives of the conference were limited; a setting would be created 
in which firsthand information would be made avaiiable and discussed, differ- 
ences in analysis would be explained, and administrative policies for dealing 
with race situations would be compared.” The book “reviews a number of race 
situations in the light of economic, political, and ideological forces in our con- 
temporary world: among the American and African Negroes, among the Chinese 
in Southeast Asia, among the people of the Near East, Soviet Central Asia, the 
South Pacific, and Hawaii.” (Introduction) 


The author, formerly director of the Pacific and Asian Affairs Council in 
Honolulu, is now Director of Meetings, Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York. 


Understanding Minority Groups. Joseph B. Gittler, Editor. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Incorporated, 1956. Pp. $3.25. 


Formed out of the deep understanding and convictions of ten leaders in 
human relations who first presented their views at the Institute on Minority 
Groups in the United States, sponsored by the Center for the Study of Group 
Relations of the University of Rochester, in the fall of 1955. “The book traces 
the history of six specific minority groups, delineates their present status, and 
indicates the hopes for their future within the framework of the American 
tradition.” 


“The chapters consist of ‘The Philosophical and Ethical Aspects of Group 
Relations’ by Wayne A. R. Leys; ‘The American Catholic’ by John La Farge, S. J.; 
‘The United States Indian’ by John Collier and Theodore H. Haas; ‘The American 
Jew’ by Oscar Handlin; “The American Negro’ by Ira de A. Reid; ‘The Japanese 
American’ by Dorothy Swaine Thomas; and “The Puerto Rican in the United 
States’ by Clarence Senior.” 


—Publisher 
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SIGNIFICANT MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


“Attitudes and adjustment in cross-cultural contact: recent studies of foreign 
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The Editor’s Postscript 


OUT OF THE ELOQUENCE OF HIS IGNORANCE 


Every time the phrase of this title fits the purposes of my expression 
it seems of my own coining. Its origin, however, I do not know; but in its 
range of pertinency it is universal. In the context that I now employ it, 
it is probably original. 


By eloquence here I do not mean “lofty, noble or impassioned 
utterance” (Webster), but rather the vain, cheap, baseless imitation 
of such expression. By ignorance, 1 do not mean illiteracy or lack of 
knowledge—for one literate may yet be ignorant—but rather do I 
mean lacking in wisdom that passeth understanding. These character- 
istics “eloquence” and “‘ignorance’’ as here connoted mark Homo 
sapiens both individually and collectively to greater or lesser degree. 
The arrogance of such an attitude in matters touching human destiny 
would be amusing were it not pitiable. For one who sees and contemplates 
the marvel, the beauty, the intricacy, the harmony of this world of ours 
must necessarily bow in humility to that which is beyond his comprehen- 
sion. 


That “‘a little learning is a dangerous thing” is true of the mind; 
of the spirit it is both true and disastrous. From savage to seer man’s 
regard of his universe has been one of wonder and awe. But as “knowl- 
edge grew from more to more,” and by his intellect man unlocked one 
cultural door after another, thus freeing to his use the truths of science 
and art, he more and more lost cognizance of the “Great builder of this 
starry frame” within which we have our habitation almost to the point 
of considering himself the sustainer of the entire celestial cosmos of 
which our earthly galaxy is but a minor component, our planet but a 
tiny global unit and man but a puny, if aspiring, animal speck thereon. 
Even now and then a more presumptuous one, wise in his own conceit, 
dreams that he might create life and a world like unto this! Like the frog 
who would be king, reckless members of the modern race seal their 
destiny with such swollen egoism. They measure the potentiality of 
man’s being by mznd alone, asserting that the fulfillment of humanity's 
perfection lies within its power alone. ‘“The measure of man is man.” 
And out of this “ignorant” assumption has come a flood of “eloquent” 
pronouncements that are confusing especially to those who stand “where 
the brook and river meet.’” The offspring of this “ignorant” assumption 
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in cults and isms are legion and permeate all areas of our institutional 
life. 


“. . . human pride 
Is skillful to invent most serious measures 
To hide its ignorance.” 


Even in what have been honest attempts to separate truth from super- 
stition the sieve of the intellect has lost much of the essence. 


Perhaps the crux of the problem inheres in the point that man’s 
nature is not known. There are significant evidences, however, that satisfy 
many seekers after truth, that body and mind alone do not constitute 
the complete human being. The line of division between plant and ani- 
mal life is fairly clear; but that man is more than even an animal of a 
higher order is not so easily demonstrated. For the lower animal shows 
hints of rudimentary mind and even of moral nature. And yet in many 
ways and at many times has the spark of divinity in man activated his 
social behavior to superior degree. Saints, seers, poets, and scientists as 
well, recognize in the race of man the potentiality of a life as yet un- 
measurable by the present level of the human mind. In “Paracelsus” 
Browning reminds us that man is not man as yet; man’s ideal shaping has 
not even begun. This idea is reiterated by many who know by faith what 
they do not know by sight. Surely it is as wise and as necessary to explore 
the depths and heights of the human spirit as it is to plumb the oceans 
and launch moons in the sky! 


Let us beware of the “eloquent” utterances of the “ignorant.” Let 
us seek the infinite truth within ourselves and pursue it. The future of 
the human community abides in its spiritualization. “Until we can under- 
stand and control the world of phenomena from a deep interior centre 
we shall never know any true emancipation from our present unhappy 
condition.” (L. Hyde) 

A. OH. W. 
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